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Must the College Language Club Be a Bore? 


GEORGE B. WATTS 


4 Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 

i (Author’s summary.—Although college foreign language clubs are too often of very little 
of 4 value, they can be made a most useful supplement to modern foreign language teaching.) 
- T is altogether probable that some readers of the Modern Language 


Journal will question the utility of another article on the foreign lan- 
guage club. Many a teacher will recall the excellent notes which have ap- 
peared in the past, and will consider the bibliography in Professor Jameson’s 
admirable work ‘“‘Le Cercle Frangais’’ (Heath) a source of sufficient ma- 
terial. And it is also likely that many college teachers will say that their 


guages are again definitely on the defensive, the teacher should consider 
the use of every device which will aid in maintaining an interest in his de- 
partment. We have found here at this boys’ college of six hundred and fifty 
students that Le Cercle Frangais offers one of the most fruitful opportuni- 
ties for endeavor. An active club will require the expenditure of much time 
and energy on the part of the faculty sponsors, but the rewards may be 
great. 

Too often the college language club is a bore to all connected therewith. 
__ The writer has surveyed many, looking for new ideas, usually finding that 
membership means little more than annual dues, one’s name in the college 
annual, and attendance at a few meetings addressed by faculty members or 
visiting speakers. There is too often little opportunity for the student to 
use the spoken language, or to take part in activities which really appeal 
to him. It is in the hope of offering a few suggestions to club sponsors that 
the following remarks, relative to a club which travelled the road of trial 


i time is so fully taken up that there is little opportunity for extra-curricular 
K activities. The writer believes, however, that such a decision might well be 
a given further thought. In these changing times, when modern foreign lan- 


“A 


- and error, finally to emerge as a wide-awake, respect-commanding organi- 
es | zation, are offered. With the reader’s indulgence let me outline the history 
os | Of Le Cercle Francais of this college from the time when it was useless, 
- _ “another honorary fraternity,” to the present. We would not presume to 
1; | hold this society up as a model. It is possible, nevertheless, that some of 
ao | the things which have worked here may be tried with profit elsewhere. 


i Some ten years ago a group of French students requested the present 
sa, [| Sponsors to help resurrect an inactive group. The first meetings were marked 
with enthusiasm: a constitution was drawn up, officers elected, the meetings 
were passable. The best were those addressed by native speakers from the 
Alliance Frangaise or from the faculties of neighboring institutions. But 
sot | there was too much work done by the faculty, too little part taken by the 

___ boys. Interest quickly waned and the club was again near death. Hoping 
that better results would be obtained, we decided to let the students run 
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the club alone for a year. One meeting was held! It had been abundantly 
demonstrated that college boys were not really interested in meetings whose 
programmes consisted of lectures by the faculty or papers prepared by the 
members. It was also evident that students could not manage a club with- 
out much leadership. We saw that old methods were outmoded, that new 
life must be injected. We decided that the problem must be attacked from 
a different angle, that the natural reserve between faculty and student must 
be broken down, that we must discover devices which would give the young 
men an opportunity to show off and to engage in activities which would 
hold their interest. 

Believing that less seriousness and more play might save the club, we 
inaugurated the new year with what we named Le Grand Restaurant du 
Chat qui Dort. The students knew nothing of the plans. Much hard work 
went into buying supplies and in preparing a complete French menu from 
hors d’euvre to patisseries. The faculty sponsors acted as joint proprietors 
and waiters. The students were completely nonplussed on being greeted 
at the door by their professors arrayed in swallow-tails and waiters’ aprons. 
The dinner was a complete success. French bread was cut, salads were 
mixed, the wine list was long if not authentic nor alcoholic. French news- 
papers were sold, a one-act farce was presented between courses, French 
songs were sung, and waiters wrangled over tips. The guests’ eyes popped 
widest when the waiters appeared with two huge trays loaded with French 
pastries. This event marks the renaissance of the organization. We recom- 
mend the scheme as a vigorous hypodermic for a languishing society. It 
has become an annual event and never fails to arouse the enthusiasm of 
the members. New features have been added, and students serve as assist- 
ant waiters, cashier, or vendors. 

The meetings are held monthly. We have found that better results are 
obtained by having fewer, but well-planned and well-prepared, meetings 
than by gathering more frequently with less opportunity for making ready. 
It is easy to overdo a thing! The year’s campaign is mapped out at the be- 
ginning of the session. One year the French holidays were the central 
theme; recently much attention has been devoted to dramatics and joint 
meetings with French clubs nearby. Work on the next programme begins 
a few days after each monthly meeting. Every youth is eager to give evi- 
dence of his abilities. Accordingly an effort is always made to devise pro- 
' grammes which will give a large number of students an opportunity for 
self-expression. Some excel in acting, some in declamation, some in music, 
others in leading a conversation group; all desire to demonstrate proficiency 
in contests and games. Some students are well fitted for stage manager- 
ships, others for make-up work. The stewards in charge of the refreshments 
have ample and well-appreciated responsibilities. There is no lack of suit- 
able one-act plays and scenes to be performed. French songs with the words 
on mimeographed sheets are easily learned and sung with zeal. (Often, 
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after adjournment, while some are doing the dishes, other members will 
sing one song after another as long as the pianist can hold out.) Professor 
Jameson’s book and other useful publications outline many interesting 
games. Others can easily be planned. Contests in French geography, his- 
tory, or syntax always go well, especially if a prize awaits the winner. 
Debates on up-to-date college or world topics never fail to please or bring 
out talent. 

The high spots in the year’s activity are the joint meetings with the 
clubs of other colleges. For several years this feature has been an outstand- 
ing motive for serious work on the part of the students. This college is 
happily located geographically for this, being the only boys’ college in the 
midst of many excellent institutions for girls. There are five of these in not 
too distant cities of North and South Carolina with which we have worked 
in co-operation. If every college boy is interested in appearing favorably 
in the presence of his fellows he is doubly anxious to shine before a lady fair. 
Work in preparation for these gala occasions is undertaken seriously and 
with enthusiasm, usually being initiated with a tea served in the depart- 
ment offices. Then, every available afternoon is devoted to rehearsals and 
readings until the comedies are mastered. The plays which have proved to 
be the best adapted for boys are L’ Anglais tel qu’on le parle, Le Médecin 
malgré lui, scenes from Knock, and Labiche’s La Lettre chargée. Costume- 
dialogues or musical numbers are used as curtain-raisers or while scenes are 
being shifted. 

The first meeting of this kind was held here five years ago with the 
Alliance Francaise of Converse College as guests. After a gay dinner a joint 
performance was presented before some three hundred students. (The pres- 
ence of visiting girls always assures an audience.) A reception was given 
in honor of the visitors. Happy friendships were made; an invitation for a 
return engagement was given and accepted. It was a happy beginning of a 
long series of similar affairs. At present rehearsals are in progress for two 
comedies to be given at two South Carolina institutions. The work required 
for rehearsals, stage-setting, and costuming is necessarily a heavy addition 
to the sponsors’ load, but the results in student interest and progress make 
the effort eminently worthwhile. Students who have gone into graduate 
study and into teaching have often stressed their appreciation for confi- 
dence gained before the footlights. 

An active organization demands a sound financial basis. The initiation 
fee of five dollars for active members and two and a half dollars for associ- 
ate members, elected for one year, provides a substantial sum. This is sup- 
plemented by profits from motion pictures shown in the local theatre, ad- 
mission charges at joint performances, guarantees from colleges visited, and 
assistance from the college administration, which has graciously supported 
and encouraged the club’s varied activities. A substantial sum is always set 
aside for space in the college annual. This sometimes seems a burden, but 
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it has been found to be absolutely necessary. Travelling expenses have been 
materially lowered by the courtesy of faculty members of other depart- 
ments who have given the use of their cars. 

Realizing the importance of souvenirs to college youth, the club has 
made regular use of the mimeograph machine. Each member is provided 
with a menu of Le Grand Restaurant, and with a programme of the regular 
monthly and joint meetings. Students feel that attention given to the me- 
chanics of organization adds much lustre to the club. 

And so the answer to the question in my title is: “‘No, the college language 
club need not be a bore, but may well become the source of real benefit to 
the students and satisfaction to those who guide its activities.” It would 
be a real pleasure to receive hints from other sponsors, to have the oppor- 
tunity to make suggestions or answer queries, or. to send copies of pro- 
grammes which might be provocative of new ideas. 
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Foreign Language Teaching in its Broader Aspects 


AbDOLF I. FRANTZ 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


URING the last few years many discussions have appeared in literary 

and educational journals concerning the why as well as the how of 
modern foreign language teaching. Of late those articles stressing the why 
seem to be on the increase again. Perhaps this is due, on the one hand, to 
the fact that the profession is becoming more and more self-conscious and 
more aggressive in its policy. On the other hand, however, this increase 
must be interpreted as indicative of the precarious position modern foreign 
languages still occupy in the present-day school curriculum. 

In a communication addressed to his “Colleagues in German Depart- 
ments,” accompanying his ‘‘Confession of Faith” as a modern foreign lan- 
guage teacher, Professor B. Q. Morgan of Stanford University states with 
respect to conditions in California: “It has come to my attention that 
foreign language study in this state is more heavily under fire at present 
than for many years past. I think that we should stand to our guns, and 
have attempted in this way to deliver something like a flank attack upon 
the enemy’s position.’’ While the situation is not as critical in all parts of 
our country as it seems to be in California, yet modern foreign language 
teachers, I believe, are becoming increasingly aware of the necessity of 
sticking to their guns and defending their position. 

In this article I do not wish to defend or magnify foreign language 
teaching by reviewing the impressive arguments already advanced in vari- 
ous quarters, but I should like rather to single out one which I believe most 
cogent, restate it, and point out its broader significance in the light of recent 
international developments. 

It has been emphasized more than once that in the study of a foreign 
tongue, a student, consciously or unconsciously, to a certain degree absorbs 
the culture of the people whose language he studies, and that thus his 
sympathies are broadened and his thinking liberalized. This argument is 
entirely valid. To one, however, interested only in the “bread and butter” 
value of an education, it is bound to appear to be no argument at all. Un- 
fortunately there are many such individuals on our school boards and in 
important public offices today. They will have to be shown that it is not 
merely a matter of imbibing a liberal culture, or, what may seem to them 
infinitely worse, becoming “international” in one’s thinking. It will have 
to be made clear to them that the preservation of all human values, in- 
cluding their own possessions and lives, is at stake. Then, maybe, if they 
are able to take something more than an angleworm-view of things, they 
will begin to see the reasonableness of our insistence on modern foreign 
language study in high school and college. 

Every one knows that the last few years have brought with them om- 
inous social, economic, and political changes. Nationalism, the desire for 
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economic advantage, the thirst for territorial expansion, for power and 
glory, are once more the dominating motives dictating the policies of states- 
men and nations today. As a result there have developed mutual suspicion, 
hatred, national isolation, and threats of a second World War. The most 
distressing feature of the present world situation is the impotence of such 
agencies as the League of Nations, the World Court, the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
and other international organizations and treaties which a few years ago 
seemed to function with measurable success as stabilizing and reconciling 
forces in international relations. The efforts of individual statesmen or 
groups of statesmen to establish a lasting peace among the nations are 
proving to be futile gestures. For intelligent teachers, imbued with a sense 
of duty, the only practical course is to make a determined effort to salvage 
our civilization indirectly and less spectacularly by the classroom route. 

But doesn’t it seem absurd to suppose that where the powerful agencies 
mentioned above are failing in their task of reconciling the nations, we as 
mere modern foreign language teachers can play any vital and successful 
part? I believe not. The masses of the people of all nations crave peace and 
international understanding. We as teachers are not animated by selfish 
ends, but rather genuinely interested in the life, culture, and the peculiar 
problems of other peoples and races. Therefore, we are in a position to 
influence favorably and constructively the thinking of our young people 
who later will become the leaders in state and nation. As never before, we 
should regard it our solemn duty to mould in our students the will to peace 
and understanding. We—and I have in mind here the foreign language 
teachers of all nations—are well equipped and strategically situated to 
batter down the walls of national isolation with which individual countries 
have surrounded themselves. On our banners we have not inscribed the 
brazen catchwords of any particular race or language or country, but the 
insignia symbolic of the aspirations of all men of good will, namely “‘Peace, 
Understanding, and Progress.” In our day we do not need more statesmen 
and more security pacts, but the hour calls desperately for millions of 
ambassadors of good will in the world’s classrooms. We as teachers of a 
foreign tongue are today the high-priests of humanity, dedicated to the 
recognition, preservation, and enhancement of all worthy human values. 

The most desirable type of teaching today is no longer mere “efficient 
teaching,”’ which prides itself in producing quick and definite results in the 
shortest amount of time, irrespective of the use to which the knowledge is 
put. Let us remember that blind efficiency, undirected by purposeful ethi- 
cal motives, is bringing the world very close to the brink of destruction. 
Great and useful teaching is that which calls attention to the nobility of 
the human spirit wherever it worthily manifests itself through the instru- 
mentality of language. 

Our goal as modern foreign language teachers is at least partially ex- 
pressed in national terms by Dr. Bernhard Payr in Hochschule und Aus- 
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land :' “We (as Germans) desire to respect all nations in their individuality 

and learn to understand them without ever again surrendering any of our 

own or forcing our own peculiarities upon others. This respect and mutual 

appreciation of the from time to time racially restricted heterogeneity 

of the nations will—it is our staunch hope—one day become the common 
possession of all peoples. For this frame of mind alone will be able in the 
long run to protect the future fate of our continent from a disastrous 
destiny.” 

To achieve our great ends as modern foreign language teachers, we 
must use all possible means at our command. To be sure, we must be effi- 
cient teachers who get results in the classroom, for in language teaching a 
' poor teacher is worse than none. But how about outside of the classroom, 

when the work for the next day is prepared? We cannot afford to be merely 
scholarly recluses, who in our free hours pedantically trace the changes in 
a certain vowel-sound from Adam on down to the present, or pore over 
manuscripts well into the early hours of the morning in the attempt to 
establish a plausible source for this or that work, nor can we gad about 
a during our free hours in the pursuit of pleasure. 
j The radius of our influence should be greater. We must make it felt by 
wide contacts, by public addresses, and by playing the rdle of a friendly 
interpreter of the life, customs, and the genius of foreign peoples. The key- 
i note of our message should be that we must judge foreigners at their best 
instead of at their worst. We should be courageous enough to oppose race 
Gf prejudice wherever it lifts its head. We should engage in foreign travel as 
} much as possible, encourage the exchange of students with foreign coun- 
tries, and take an active part in establishing additional scholarships for 
study abroad. We may be instrumental in welcoming to the local campus 
and community foreign scholars, artists, and men of public affairs, seeing 
to it that they receive as wide a hearing as possible. Returning to the class- 
room itself from such activities, it will be a genuine pleasure in our teaching 
of literature to stress particularly those authors whose works breathe the 
spirit of tolerance and give expression to the good, the true, and the beauti- 
ful in their universal aspects. 

Considered in the light of our present-day opportunities and duties, we 
‘ ; modern foreign language teachers are useful and indispensable members of 
modern society. It is largely upon this broad, universal, and humanitarian 
basis that we must make our appeal in behalf of the study of foreign lan- 
guages today. 


? In the number for May, 1935, p. 44. 
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Radio Broadcasting: French and Spanish 


W. S. HENDRIX 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


HE Department of Romance Languages, Ohio State University, has 

been broadcasting lessons in French and Spanish for eight years. We 
have been using the local University station, WOSU, located in Columbus, 
almost in the center of the state, which has a fairly dense population. The 
station is powerful enough to be heard clearly over most of the state, as 
well as in certain areas outside the state. 

We began our broadcasts in the evening, in Spanish, using a text and 
technique which we had developed in our Spanish classes. Success was 
immediate. After one year of evening broadcasts in Spanish, we put on 
broadcasts in the daytime in both French and Spanish, both of which were 
successful. The following year we continued both French and Spanish in 
the daytime, and made a very vigorous attempt to induce high-school 
classes to use the broadcasts. To our surprise, we found certain of the high- 
school systems in the state opposed to radio reception of any kind. Various 
reasons were given, but I suspect that the real reason was that the super- 
intendents feared advertising might be introduced into the classes through 
the medium of the radio. However, a number of the smaller school systems 
did permit their students to listen in. They did so with profit, as is clearly 
shown by a study made by Dr. Hillis Lumley, who made a careful exami- 
nation of the students before and after the course by radio, checking them 
with the same teachers’ students in another class which did not listen to 
the radio. I think it is clearly proved, from this carefully checked study 
and from the impressions of many teachers who have used the radio, that 
listening to courses in French or Spanish given by a native over the radio 
is very helpful to any group of high-school students. 

We had to abandon the attempt to present lessons for high-school use 
over the radio because of the difficulty of adjusting the time of the radio 
station, with its various programs, to the time of the various high schools. 
One of the weaknesses of the radio in the broadcasting of the university 
program is the fact that only one program can go over the radio at one 
time, and many departments are now clamoring for space on the radio 
program. When we were first asked to appear on the program, the station 
was not presenting such a diversified menu for its listeners. Our success 
in presenting French and Spanish programs led to the development of an 
educational program which now takes the whole time of the station, and 
we now present only one language per year. For the past several years, we 
have been alternating French and Spanish. In articles to appear subse- 
quently, Mr. Meiden of our staff will discuss the French and Mr. Cabarga 
the Spanish programs. The work of both has been very successful, as 
tested by the examinations and quizzes which have been returned to the 
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teachers for correction. Since aid has been available from the United States 
Government, we have been able to mimeograph elementary and review 
texts and distribute them free; and we have also had the assistance of 
National Youth Administration students in the preparation of studies con- 
cerning the nature of our listeners and their performances. 

We have used beginning texts, intermediate texts, and readers. Experi- 
ence clearly shows that the students are more interested in the cultural 
type of beginning text, after which they seem to profit by short stories or 
plays or novels written in a simple style. But very clearly the most effec- 
tive program in the early stages was not the story type, but the type of 
lesson which used information about the country, its people, their habits, 
and their civilization as the background against which to learn the lan- 
guage. 

It is still our hope that this institution will be able to experiment with 
reception of cultural broadcasts from foreign countries over the short 
wave. What is required is a good short-wave receiving set, and experimen- 
tation to determine the best way or ways in which this type of broadcast 
may be used by students in classes. Foreign governments would be only 
too happy to present us with cultural programs of almost any nature we 
should indicate if they could only be assured that there would be enough 
students listening to justify the production of the programs which we 
want. I think we need not fear that propaganda will creep into these pro- 
grams. Of course, we should expect that the countries which broadcast will 
present themselves at their best, but we should not consider that propa- 
ganda. Any institution having the funds and the initiative should experi- 
ment with reception and utilization of the cultural broadcasts now avail- 
able, coming from abroad. 

If we could combine our local university broadcasts with the reception 
of cultural broadcasts from abroad, we would have an instrument for 
teaching modern foreign languages and for the stimulation of those who 
are studying modern foreign languages, which would be unequaled in any 
other field of learning. A large number of people now have short-wave 
receiving sets, and if, in advance of the reception of these broadcasts from 
abroad, our students in the modern foreign language classes by radio could 
be given some preparation for the short-wave broadcast, it would be very 
helpful. 

The French and Spanish radio classes for the last three years have been 
averaging five hundred students each year. Of these, one hundred or more 
have taken the quizzes and the final examinations, which is clear proof 
that they have profited by the course, because the examinations were given 
in such fashion that the answers could be only given from what they knew. 
Their letters concerning the courses are almost wildly enthusiastic. Even 
discounting their enthusiasm by fifty per cent, any course which has stimu- 
lated a group to the extent which these courses have, is certainly justified. 
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The Preparation of Teachers of French for 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


WILLIAM B. ASPINWALL 
State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 


HERE have been times when one has heard the question asked in all 

seriousness: ‘Should Americans teach modern foreign languages?” To 
regard the question with the same seriousness with which it is asked, one 
must agree that it sounds like a challenging question and it is undoubtedly 
intended to be one. But just what does it mean? Does it mean that we 
should give up the teaching of modern foreign languages in American 
schools? I do not think so, for the demand for such instruction is fairly 
constant. Does the question grow out of a condition of scarcity of teachers 
available for this work? I do not think so, for the demand for modern for- 
eign language teachers is being met, whether satisfactorily or not. Does it 
then suggest that we can secure teachers of modern foreign languages at 
lower salaries if we employ foreign-born teachers, and that for this reason 
we should give up the work to them? I do not so understand the question, 
although it may well be true that we could save money in this way. In my 
judgment the question refers rather to our ability to prepare American 
students to become efficient teachers of modern foreign languages. It im- 
plies that, since Americans with English as their mother-tongue are not 
supposed to speak a modern foreign language as perfectly as a foreign-born 
person, they cannot, therefore, be prepared to teach the language as ex- 
pertly or as efficiently as the foreign-born teacher. It implies, in other 
words, that the native French teacher is more capable of teaching French 
in American schools than the American teacher can be prepared to do it, 
and that the same is true of teachers of other modern foreign languages. 
It suggests that if we are to continue to teach modern foreign languages, 
we should secure foreign-born persons as teachers, since teachers who are 
native Americans cannot be expected to do it as well. 

If I have fairly stated the meaning of the question, I feel obliged to 
say, in answer to it, that I cannot agree with its implications. Iam unwilling 
to accept the idea that American teachers should not teach modern foreign 
languages. On the contrary it is my conviction that American teachers are 
superior in American schools. My entire experience with modern foreign 
languages compels this conclusion: as a student, as a teacher, and in the 
training of teachers of French, in this country and in France, working under 
both American teachers and foreign-born teachers. My conviction on this 
point is a strong one and my reasons for arriving at such a conclusion are 
made clear in the following discussion. 

It is to be admitted that successful teaching of a modern foreign lan- 
guage, such for example as French, demands a mastery of the language. 
It requires also a marked facility in the oral use of the language. These two 
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factors in the teacher’s equipment are usually supposed to be superior in 
the case of a native-born Frenchman than in an American. Perhaps it 
would be fair to say that they should be superior in the native Frenchman, 
but I think it is also fair to say that while this is true in some cases it is by 
no means true in all cases, and in not a few cases it is far from being true. 
Be that as it may, it is my strong belief that even possessing these two fac- 
tors in a superior degree the native French person is actually less effective 
as a teacher of French to American students than an American teacher of 
French. This is true, I think, for two reasons. In the first place, he lacks an 
adequate knowledge of the mother-tongue of his students; and, in the 
second place, his professional training for teaching the language is either 
inferior or so different that it is inappropriate to the needs of American 
students. These two factors are essential to success in teaching French in 
American schools. In order to do this work successfully with English- 
speaking students the teacher must know the basic idiom of the language 
in which the students think; otherwise he cannot comprehend the point of 
view of his students; he cannot know their language-difficulties and cannot 
aid them in overcoming them. His professional preparation, however good 
theoretically, has not given him the ability required to do this, because it 
cannot do so. Whatever its merits, it cannot provide the French person 
with the needed understanding of the mother-tongue of American students 
in a degree such as it is possessed by the American teacher. This in my 
judgment is fundamental, and, therefore, provided the mastery of the lan- 
gauge is attained (as is quite possible and as is being done every year) and 
a true accent and natural fluency in speaking French are acquired (as can 
be and is being done by many students), then the American teacher of 
French is much the better teacher of American students. 

It was upon this conviction that the preparation of teachers of French 
was undertaken twelve years ago at the State Teachers College at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. In determining the character and extent of the prepara- 
tion needed we were guided chiefly by the opinions and standards of the 
modern foreign language teachers in secondary schools. We based our judg- 
ments upon a study of their deliberations and approved standards, rather 
than upon the requirements for certification by public-school officials or 
upon those of accrediting associations. On this basis we set the minimum 
standard for preparation in French at twenty-four semester-hours of study 
taken throughout the four years, with student-teaching additional. We 
have since added an elective six semester-hour advanced course in oral 
French to supplement an earlier course in oral French. This advanced 
course is usually taken by all students majoring in French and if so it 
increases the total work in this field to thirty semester-hours. Admission 
to this major field of teacher-preparation has been from the beginning con- 
ditioned upon the satisfactory completion of the usual high-school study 
of French covering three years. Our investigations revealed that there was 
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no unanimity of opinion to this effect, either as to the previous high-school 
work required or recommended or as to the character and extent of the 
college work. We concluded, however, that we would be more surely on the 
safe side if we required three years of high-school study and the full four 
years of study in college, since that was accepted as the standard, or pos- 
sibly the ideal, by some groups of secondary-school teachers. It seemed 
reasonable to believe, and it has been entirely borne out by the facts, that 
the students who desired to fit themselves to teach French would be those 
who liked French sufficiently to take it for the entire three years in the high 
school and who would furthermore be eager to continue the study through 
the four years of college. After twelve years of experience we have had no 
reason for changing our judgment on that point. 

To provide, therefore, for these students of French who are prospective 
teachers of French, a program of college courses of study covering four 
years is offered. This program comprehends: (1) reading of French and 
study of French authors throughout the four years; (2) conversation and 
other oral expression in French, beginning with the first year and continuing 
through the course; (3) composition and writing in French; (4) phonetics, 
grammar, and the development of the French language; (5) study of the 
teaching of French; (6) actual student-teaching of French under super- 
vision; (7) membership in a French Club; (8) assembly exercises based upon 
studies in French. I shall briefly outline the work done in these different 
fields. 

1. Reading of French and study of French writers —The emphasis in this 
phase of the study of French is upon the development of the ability to read 
and comprehend French as a medium of expression in language. Transla- 
tion into English finds almost no place in the work; but the ability to read 
the French without translation and at the same time to comprehend the 
full meaning is an important aim and by constant practice is held un- 
ceasingly before the student. Furthermore, by continued reading over a 
wide field there is acquired an increasingly useful knowledge and a growing 
appreciation of French writers and French literature, both prose and 
poetry. The student is also enabled through this means to gain an acquaint- 
ance with many significant phases of French life, both public and private, 
including the French theatre and its development, social customs and 
attitudes, and forms of expression peculiar to the French mind and charac- 
teristic of the different types and movements in French literature. The 
range of this study of literature and of authors is as follows: in the first 
year representative authors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are 
read, particularly Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Guy de Maupassant, 
Balzac, Proust, etc. These authors give an excellent opportunity to under- 
stand the meaning, scope and influence of French culture and of French 
civilization. The work of the second year is a survey course covering the 
literature of the different epochs from the Middle Ages through the Renais- 
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sance, the Classical Period, and the eighteenth century to Romanticism, 
Realism and the contemporary era, with attention to the principal writers 
of each epoch. Its purpose is to give a broad view of the historical and social 
background of French literature from the Old French epic poems to modern 
prose and poetry. In the third year the seventeenth century is the center 
of study, with emphasis upon Classicism and the development of society, 
“Vhonnéte homme’’, “‘les Précieuses” and the reading of selected works of 
the three leading dramatists of the century: Corneille, Racine, and Moliére. 
The fourth year is devoted largely to the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies and to the study of the life and works of representative French poets 
and prose writers. Among these are Chateaubriand, Mme. de Staél, and 
others. Then more intensive study is given to a selected great literary 
movement like the Romantic Movement, as illustrated by Hugo, Musset, 
Dumas, etc., or the Realistic Movement, led by Flaubert, Zola, etc. Atten- 
tion is given also to the later literary influences. Typical of these are such 
writers as Loti, Anatole France, Barrés, Gide, Proust, Valéry, etc. For this 
intensive study, a single century is often studied, or a single literary move- 
ment, or the period of a particular sovereign such as Louis XIV, and the 
principal authors of the period are read. 

2. Conversation and other oral expression in French.—The chief objective 
in exercises suggested by this topic is increased facility in the oral use of 
French. To this end the college French courses are all conducted in French, 
and from the beginning the students are required to use French as the 
medium of speech in all class discussion, recitations, questions and answers, 
dramatizations and conversation. By insistence upon this requirement the 
eat is trained to comprehend the spoken language and to discriminate be- 
tween correct and incorrect sounds. The tongue is given much practice in 
the use of the language. The visual imagination is developed, in time mak- 
ing it easy to see and become acquainted with the language forms; and the 
mind is aided in learning the rules and idioms of the language and the cor- 
rect language forms when used orally. Constant and frequent practice in 
the oral use of French makes for definiteness in knowledge, accuracy in 
expression, understanding of words and idioms, facility of speech, increased 
attention and interest, and a growing mastery of the language itself. The 
importance of this phase of the study cannot be over-estimated. For the 
accuracy of form and accent which may be attained, much depends upon 
the purity of speech and the teaching skill of the college teacher. 

3. Composition and writing in French—The reading of French prose 
does much to increase the understanding of inflections, syntax, style and 
the characteristic French mode of expression; but composition or transla- 
tion of English into French is a more exacting means of developing the 
ability to transfer thought from one form of idiom familiar to the student 
to another not so well-known. It is a valuable type of training and has an 
important place in the work of earlier years of the study of French, some- 
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times as a distinct exercise, more frequently along with the study of an 
author and the reading of his works. It contributes much to a sympathetic 
understanding of the French language and to success in leading high-school 
pupils to learn French. 

Another type of exercise, a step higher in quality and value, is also a 
distinct objective, and that is writing in French. By this we do not mean 
translation of English into French, but rather the expression of thought 
directly in French without the medium of English. The ability to do this 
entails a superior knowledge of the language, and a skill in the use of it, 
that go far toward proving a student’s mastery of the language. We believe 
that a high degree of proficiency in this phase of the study of French is an 
exceptionally valuable asset to the teacher of French. 

4. Phonetics, grammar and the development of the French language.— 
This phase of the French teacher’s preparation demands necessarily a re- 
view of the principles and forms of French grammar, but since this work 
is on the college level, it is studied critically from the teaching point of view 
of probable pupil-difficulties and largely in connection with composition 
and writing in French. It includes the study of phonetics and the physiology 
of sound, also the study of sounds in isolation and in combination. There 
is much practice in pronouncing aloud and in reading aloud, by means of 
class discussions, brief dialogues, and readings. Proficiency in this field is 
one of the essential factors in the success of a teacher of French. Much 
attention must therefore be given to it, and a high degree of skill must be 
acquired. It contributes to a keener understanding of the French grammar, 
an understanding which is also promoted by the further and more analytical 
study of the development of the French language itself, the growth of 
literary forms, the origins of the vocabulary and of idiomatic expressions, 
and to some extent the consideration of comparative grammar. Much of 
this work can be and is done as a phase of the study of French literature, 
but since the constant use of oral French is required, it becomes a matter 
of immediate use and the subject of much practice. 

5. Study of the teaching of French—An important part of the prepara- 
tion for teaching is student-teaching under supervision. Immediately pre- 
ceding this experience special attention is given to the study of the teaching 
of French. However essential the mastery of the language may be, and we 
believe that a thorough knowledge of subject-matter is absolutely neces- 
sary, nevertheless it is our conviction that it is not enough. We believe that 
there is needed also an understanding of psychology and the laws of learn- 
ing; a study of the scope, organization and content of high-school courses 
in French, and of the methods of teaching, including lesson-planning, the 
presentation and treatment of several types of lessons, the use of illustrative 
materials, and a knowledge of textbooks and reference books. This training 
is designed to develop ability to analyze the problems and procedures of 
the classroom; to apply sound principles to their solution; to recognize 
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effective ways of dealing with the common teaching situations; and to pro- 
vide an understanding of the teacher’s task upon which teaching skill may 
be successfully built. 

6. Student-teaching under supervision.—Experience in the actual teach- 
ing of French is afforded in the public schools for our students who major 
in this field. For more than half a century we have enjoyed a friendly 
arrangement with the school authorities of the city whereby our students 
have been allowed this privilege of practice-teaching. They carry out this 
part of their training under the instruction and general direction of our 
own supervisors, and are given full charge of classes for daily teaching 
throughout a period of nine weeks in each of the junior and senior years. 
The supervisors’ part in this experience is to observe as frequently as 
possible the actual teaching of the students-in-training, to direct the mak- 
ing of lesson-plans, to examine the written work; to have periodic individual 
conferences with the students for criticism and instruction, and in other 
ways to guide and promote the development of their teaching ability. By 
this practical experience under natural teaching conditions, the students’ 
scholarship is tested, they gain a new understanding of the subject-matter 
and how to organize it and present it; they acquire the teacher’s point of 
view and an appreciation of the value of good methods of teaching; they 
come to understand the problems of management of pupils, and the need 
of maintaining attention and interest. In our judgment this experience of 
student-teaching is of the highest value to students preparing to teach 
French. 

7. Membership in a French Club.—The formation of a club by the stu- 
dents majoring in French was born of a desire to gain the added facility in 
the use of the language that would come from the less formal social con- 
tacts and relationships which such an organization would offer. Their 
common interest in the subject naturally has led to a great variety of ac- 
tivities and forms of expression, which combine to give them exceptional 
opportunities for extending their knowledge. The club’s voluntary char- 
acter adds zest to their participation and contributes greatly to their appre- 
ciation of the language, as well as to their efficiency in expressing themselves 
in it. Meetings are held regularly, with programs prepared and conducted 
by selected persons or groups. Every effort is exerted to make it easy for 
each student to take part and to gain the maximum benefit from such par- 
ticipation. Novel and attractive features of costuming, decoration, and 
style of program are introduced to make the exercises interesting for their 
own sake and such as to make the use of oral French pleasant as well as 
profitable. These programs include: reading and reporting upon articles 
printed in French magazines and the Modern Language Journal; presenta- 
tion of papers on the lives and writings of certain authors; causeries on 
selected topics; scenes chosen for presentation from certain plays and 
possibly subject to discussion before being presented; teas and other social 
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affairs, including meals after the French fashion; talks by non-members, 
such as professors from neighboring schools and colleges, on literary or 
social or historical topics; and an annual play presented before the entire 
student-body of the collere. Such exercises and others that may be under- 
taken contribute much to the promotion of a more sympathetic under- 
standing and better appreciation of the French language, and go far toward 
giving a greater feeling of knowledge and mastery. 

8. Assembly exercises based on studies in French.—Practice in speaking 
from the platform before the students in assembly is highly regarded, for 
we believe that it affords a valuable training in precision, ease and effective- 
ness in speech. The students in all departments are given opportunity for 
participation and the presentation of programs illustrative of their work. 
The French students have their share in such exercises and contribute to 
the assembly programs by the reading of papers, by dramatizations, by 
the observation of literary anniversaries and historical events, by dia- 
logues and discussions with charts and illustrative materials. It is our con- 
viction that the training derived from such exercises is very valuable, and 
we are gratified to know that it is greatly appreciated by the students 
themselves. 

From this brief outline, it is possible to get a fair understanding of the 
extent and character of the preparation afforded in this institution for the 
teaching of French in secondary schools. The work is conducted by a 
teacher who is familiar with the conditions and problems of high-school 
teaching, and who is interested in contributing to their solution. She is an 
enthusiastic student of French, of scholarly tastes and achievement, a 
skillful linguist, with a broad and thorough preparation for her work, 
supplemented by travel and study in France. By reason of these qualifica- 
tions she is eminently fitted to conduct with success the courses offered, 
with the needs of the prospective teacher of French constantly in mind. 
After an experience of some years I would describe the outcomes of this 
instruction as follows: an appreciation of French culture and French civil- 
ization, an understanding knowledge of the French language and literature, 
more than ordinary skill in speaking French, and a proved ability to teach 
it in the secondary school. Those of our graduates who have successfully 
completed this work have, it seems to us, a very respectable preparation 
for the teaching of French in American schools. 


Italian Literature in 1936 


O. A. BoNTEMPO 
College of the City of New York, New York City 


N THE morning of December 10, 1936, Italy lost its most famous 

dramatist and novelist, Luigi Pirandello. That funereal day rests 
heavily on the 1936 season, for this distinguished Sicilian, recipient of the 
Nobel Prize, was truly an international figure; his creation, a compound of 
wit, philosophy, and poetry, passed from the regional to the universal 
almost at its inceptive stage. He died of pneumonia. His last wish, accord- 
ing to his friends, was for a pauper’s hearse to take his body to its last 
destination. This wish was consonant with his paradoxical cynicism: never 
sure in life of a definable identity, why not carry to the grave this sense of 
anonymity? It would be fitting to say, in passing, that despite vigorous 
opposition to his dramatic formulae and philosophic intent, Pirandello 
took his place long ago as the leading dramatist in contemporary drama. 
His dramatic formula could be summarized briefly by saying that man, the 
protagonist, is the victim of delusory happenings in his life which distort 
his character at every turn: in short, he is the marionette ever in quest of 
his self-identity. This puppet, philosophically speaking, is in a fluid state, 
never fixed, never tangible. Man, according to Pirandello, is without defi- 
nition, for exterior forces in life and the conventions of his fellow-creatures 
render him stranger to himself than to his neighbor. Pirandello “has 
throughout his literary career been juggling with the problem of reality. 
In his plays, short stories, essays, poems, and novels the question ‘What is 
reality?’ is an ever-recurrent theme. In his plays he gave vigorous expres- 
sion to a despairing outlook on life. Despite concentration on metaphysical 
problems, Signor Pirandello’s plays are frequently sprinkled with brilliant 
wit. His comedies and other dramas reveal his ability to vitalize philosophi- 
cal questions through the medium of characters which are intensely alive. 
Their conversations are always marked by sensibility and wit. His plea 
throughout his literary works is for tolerance and compassion for tor- 
mented humanity. “If I am criticized for intruding the element of doubt 
into life,’’ he said, “let me inquire if it is not better to question than to 
accept what causes suffering. Who can say, with surety, what is false or 
true, what is illusion and what reality? If I destroy conventional standards 
it is to reveal the tragedy and the despair they may conceal. Any force 
that will make people think, that will make them weigh values, that will 
cause them to recognize the rights of others, that will make them tolerant, 
is important. And the power of the dramatist is greater than that of the 
politician. Other playwrights will call attention to social injustices and 
political corruption. I follow the philosophical and ethical hope of helping 
the individual and so the whole of humanity.” 


1 See also The New International Year Book (New York, 1937), chapter on “Italian Litera- 
ure.” 
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Now, a word with regard to this distinguished dramatist’s biography. 
He was born at Girgenti, Sicily. His parents started him along a technical 
career, which he forthwith forsook for studies in the liberal arts. He studied 
for a while at Rome, then at the University of Bonn, Germany, where he 
received the doctorate on his thesis, Sound and the Development of Sounds 
in the Girgenti Dialect. Though he started very young indeed in his profes- 
sion of letters, it is to be noted that he turned to the theatre when he was 
well into the forties. Pirandello’s principal contributions to the theatre are 
Henry IV, Right You Are, Six Characters in Search of an Author, Each in 
His Own Way, The Pleasure of Honesty, As You Desire Me, Tonight We 
Improvise. From the literary point of view his greatest achievement was 
attained through his novel, The Late Mattia Pascal. Notable among his 
other novels are The Old and the Young; Shoot; The Outcast; One, None, 
and a Hundred Thousand. All of his important literary creations have been 
translated into practically every language. 

The novelist Grazia Deledda, whom one could call the chief exponent 
if not the whole of Sardinian contemporary literature, also died, the second 
Nobel Prize winner lost to Italy in one year. This benign dean of women 
writers in Italy seemed to breath into her novels the very essence of her 
name, a combination of grace, gentility, and kindness. An enigmatic prob- 
lem would confront the modern critic were he called upon, offhand, to 
designate a place for Deledda in Italian literature. Since neither erudition 
nor art constitutes Deledda’s principal merit, an a priori evaluation would 
place her among the more popular type of novelists. If this classification 
were to be made without further consideration of her attainments, it would 
seem too arbitrary and, perhaps, unjust. Let literary history be the sole 
arbiter fifty years hence. Her rightful place in contemporary Italian letters 
can be fixed, perhaps, by reviewing Grazia Deledda’s career. While yet 
in her “teens,” in her native Sardinia, she began her contributions. Though 
regional in aspect and content and unschooled in style and structure, they 
none the less had their note of goodness and their grain of poetry. If subse- 
quently her novels were classified as popular, the reasons for this judgment 
lay in the fact that they contained in high relief the story element and 
sentimentality—two ingredients in fiction that delight the public at large. 
Undetachable as these two elements may be at times from a sense of naiveté 
and the commonplace, they do not relegate her creations to the quasi- 
literary category. Deledda not only captivated her audience but retained 
it throughout her career, whether through story, sentimentality, and local 
color or through affection for the peasant and the soil, sincerity, poetic 
sensitivity, and goodness. Some of her confréres, on the contrary, have 
tended to alienate the public by addressing their creations to the intellec- 
tual aristocracy and by too indiscriminate a use of introspective, metaphysi- 
cal, moody, and cerebral constituents in literary genres. Literature, if it 
is to have its universal appeal, ‘‘should agitate the great collective passions, 
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should be inspired by a profound and live sense of humanity, should repro- 
duce that which genuinely counts in the spirit and in the conquest of 
man.’’ However supercilious an attitude the critic and writer may have 
regarding Deledda’s inclusion among the Literati, it must be said in her 
behalf that her more recent books have contained their element of universal 
appeal, and the award of the Nobel Prize (1928) would tend to justify her 
place among the major authors in contemporary Italian literature. 

Following is a fragmentary list of her writings (for a more complete 
list, see L’Jtalia Letteraria, August 23, 1936): Fior di Sardegna, 1891; I/ 
vecchio della montagna, 1900; Elias Portolu, 1903; Nostalgie, 1905; L’edera, 
1912; Marianna Sirca, 1915; La madre, 1920; Il dio dei viventi, 1922; Anna- 
lena Bilsini, 1927; Il vecchio e i fanciulli, 1928; Il paese del vento, 1931; 
La chiesa delle solitudine, 1936; La casa del poeta (short stories), 1930; 
Sole d’estate (short stories), 1933. 

Lorenza Viani, famous in painting as well as in literature, died pre- 
maturely last year, leaving perhaps both canvas and manuscript unfinished. 
Born in Viareggio in 1882, he was known throughout his life as a roamer of 
the seas. Angid, uomo d’acque (Angid, Man of the Seas), is remembered as 
a sensational novel in which critics saw a writer destined to become a 
narrator par excellence of sea-tales. This was in 1928. Death has prevented 
the consummation of this prophesy. Neither in art nor in letters did Viani 
follow any particular school. Working in his own way, arte “‘di carattere 
anarchico,’”’ he attached neither form nor formula to his creations, among 
which his canvases may outlive his books. The few books that he has left 
have a peculiar and fascinating flavor. He will be remembered chiefly as 
a delineator of types within the framework of a language peculiarly ver- 
nacular and local, yet strong, if devoid of style. These are Viani’s principal 
contributions to literature: Ceccardo, 1922; Ubriachi, 1923; Giovannin senza 
paura (short stories for boys), 1924; Parigi, 1925; Vdgeri gente di onore e 
di rispetto, 1926. 

Concluding this necrology, may it be repeated that Italy has suffered 
irreparable losses with the passing of this trio of writers, of whom two were 
recipients of the Nobel Prize and internationally famous, and the third, 
Viani, if not as distinguished, was a man of no mean achievements in the 
arts. 

The literary season, in retrospect, has been one of mixed activities 
and emotions. It could be called an incidental by-product in the wake of 
tremendous national events revolving about the Ethiopian campaign, with 
its attendant international complications. National and international issues 
were accompanied by a veritable avalanche of books, which in the main 
upheld Fascist morality and national integrity. Invective monographs, 
apologias, books on Ethiopia and Eastern Africa—all these various genres 
kept the Italian reading public feverishly occupied. These publications are 
remote, however, from literature proper, and it is regrettable to have to 
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say that the 1936 literary season will not go down as one of glory, forfeiting 
its place, rather, to history. 

Because of the tense political issues arising from the Ethiopian campaign 
all other programs were relegated to the background. Publishers’ activities 
were no exception, and suffered perforce a decided rallentando, as a result 
of which the usual allotment of books for reviewing failed to reach this 
side of the Atlantic. Indebtedness must therefore be acknowledged for 
part of the following bibliographical notes to the journals, L’/talia Letteraria 
and Italia Che Scrive (“‘ICS’’). 

First in order should be recorded Riccardo Bacchelli’s Viareggio Prize 
book, I/ Rabdomante (The Divining Rod; Treves, Milan) a novel which 
could be included with multitudinous others written “pro-Italia”’ and con- 
sonant with her recent aspirations. The idea of the book is that the quest 
for minerals and wealth in the Italian valleys is futile; dreams of gold and 
riches may find realization only in Rome’s Legions (justification of colonial 
expansion). One may or may not like nationalistic books, yet this one has 
two merits that cannot be overlooked: namely, spirited humor and style, 
for which Bacchelli is famous. 

Guido Milanesi uses the ‘Morro Castle” steamship disaster of 1934 
with all its attendant horrors as introductory material for his novel Sancta 
Maria (Mondadori, Milan). The action centers about Ninel, a Soviet prop- 
agandist, a sensitive and intelligent girl who is the mouthpiece of Bol- 
shevik ideology and morality. The high point comes when the invincible 
agnosticism embodied by the heroine crumbles before the miracle of a 
leper (the heroine’s lover) cured by faith. If a jocular attitude could be 
excused, why not suggest that the title be ‘‘Faith Triumphs Over Bolshe- 
vism,”’ or ‘“‘From the ‘Morro Castle’ to Pompei”—for the book closes with 
a pilgrimage to Pompei, where Ninel or Nadia, to use her Christian name, 
finally yields to faith and the miracle. With all its effort to reach a grandi- 
ose scale the novel falls short of merit, and smacks of extravagance. 

Alfredo Panzini would have it understood that he has returned to the 
soil in his last book, J/ ritorno di Bertoldo (Mondadori, Milan). Is Panzini 
himself the hero, Bertoldo, the country gentleman or peasant, or is he 
simply another Diocletian, raising cabbages in Dalmatia but for all that 
carrying on his personal polemics? Panzini and his idiom are much too 
cosmopolitan for the illusion which must be created around a pastoral 
novel. As Margherita Sarfatti points out, Panzini is too great a lover of 
Anatole France not to reveal the erudite cynicism permeating his book, 
which falls rather in the field of criticism, for Panzini, in the rdle of farmer- 
professor, combines his rural rounds with ruminations on academic quota- 
tions. As a matter of fact, there are twenty-four quotations in the first 
brief chapter, in which he reviews Theocritus, Vergil, Ugo Foscolo, Dante, 
Petrarch, Cicero, Don Quixote, Freud, Roosevelt, Hoover, and others. One 
can always depend on Panzini to be instructive as well as amusing. 
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In II libro di Luca Signorelli (Ceschina, Milan), Maria Luisa Fiumi 
has contributed an historical novel centering around one of the great 
artists of the Renaissance, Luca Signorelli, and projected against the stormy 
history of Orvieto and its cathedral. Happily for the novel, the author has 
the bent for scholarship and experience in research, and the work can con- 
sequently be recommended, by virtue of its subject and treatment, as a 
book of some distinction and refinement. An exclusive public for the his- 
torico-literary novel has always existed, and as long as the fountain of 
interest in the titans of the Italian Renaissance is inexhaustible, books of 
this genre are always welcome, particularly if they contain some vestige 
of history. Maria Luisa Fiumi is to be congratulated as well as encouraged 
to continue with this type of literary creation. 

Sophisticated and cosmopolitan Lucio D’Ambra writes on a large scale 
these days, in trilogies, seven of them to be exact. The most recent novel, 
La sosta sul ponte (Mondadori, Milan), projects in a vast panorama the 
restless episodes of the Italy of 1915-22, the poignant war days and their 
aftermath. It may be called a ‘‘novel of twilights and agony, in which 
promised glories fail to materialize, love holds not what it promised, youth 
is cut down while yet in bloom, and old age is disconsolate . . . society 
only with its scheme of duty and order triumphs.”’ Despite the elegant 
manner and the sophisticated contours of Lucio D’Ambra’s book, it is as 
a whole dry and unconvincing. 

Bonaventura Tecchi has abandoned the novel for short stories in La 
signora Ernestina (Treves, Milan). Tecchi writes in a psychological and 
imaginative vein, continuing the excellent tradition established in his 
Villatauri, a novel much talked about during the 1935 season. Vittorio 
G. Rossi won the Foce Prize with his travel-book, Via degli Spagnoli 
(Bompiani), which reviews all of Spain before she fell prey to the disastrous 
and cruel civil war whose ravages have already brought irreparable harm 
to her historic places. 

To Ada Negri went the Firenze Prize for her book of poems, J/ dono 
(Mondadori, Milan). Ada Negri has been contributing poetry for almost a 
half-century, her strong points being a composite of melancholy personal 
feelings and a sense of humility towards the universal. Giuseppe Longo 
contributed poetry in epigrammatic style, Oleandri di Mondello (Priulla, 
Palermo). Erudite Angelo Gatti continued the splendid tradition of his 
previous creations in his poems, I canti delle quattro stagioni (Mondadori, 
Milan). Ettore Romagnoli, who has undertaken the gigantic task of trans- 
lating the most important Greek poets, put out the fifth volume in his 
series J Poeti greci (I Poeti lirici; Zanichelli, Bologna). Ettore Romagnoli 
is well known in scholarship and this anthology of the Greek poets will 
remain a splendid contribution to Italian classicism. 

Eclectic Ugo Ojetti, keen critic in fine arts and in letters, assembled a 
series of essays on the various important art expositions throughout Europe 
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in the past half-dozen years or so. In this collection Signor Ojetti seldom 
leaves the field of criticism of painting and sculpture, and at most dedicates 
three or four essays to literature and music. Anyone familiar with Ugo 
Ojetti’s criticism must admit how inseparable his point of view is from 
gentility and understanding, penetration and sincerity. The salient interest 
of his criticism lies, of course, in esthetics. The present volume, Oftocento, 
Novecento e via dicendo (Mondadori, Milan), has already gone through 
three printings in one year and the author promises us a book of maxims 
for next season. 

And now, at random, the following volumes may be recorded. To Gia- 
como Prampolini went the Italian Academy Prize for his Storia Universale 
della Letteratura (Unione Tipografica Torinese). Benedetto Croce collected 
four of his essays into the thirtieth volume of the series Vite di avventure 
di fede e di passione (Laterza, Bari) under the title Scritti di storia letteraria 
e politica. Ferdinando Neri’s essays, Storia e Poesia (Gambino, Turin), 
touch chiefly on Italian and French literary cross-currents. Valentino 
Brosio put out an ambitious volume indeed in his compendium of memoirs 
and criticism, La cabala delle curiositad: Dizionario di piacevole erudizione 
(Hoepli, Milan). The house of Hoepli in Milan published a new diction- 
ary for professionals and specialists in the German and Italian fields, 
Dizionario tecnico tedesco-italiano e italiano-tedesco, of which volume 1 is the 
German-Italian section. Silvio D’Amico, long champion of a National 
Institute for Drama, assembled and edited a series of essays on the theatre, 
Storia del Teatro Italiano (Bompiani, Milan), with a brilliant introductory 
essay by Luigi Pirandello. These studies are recommendable as a reference 
handbook. There are chapters on the Medieval and Renaissance periods, 
the Commedia dell’ Arte, ““The Melodrama,” ‘‘The Comedy of Goldoni,”’ 
and “‘Tomorrow’s Theatre.” An especial feature is the illustrations. 

Lastly, though not lacking in importance, must be recorded Professor 
Ferdinand Schevill’s History of Florence from the Founding of the City 
Through the Renaissance (Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York). No 
city, except perhaps Athens and ancient Rome, has had a more illustrious 
history or a greater number of intellectual giants, and no justification, 
therefore, is needed for this, another history of Florence. For English- 
speaking people particularly this work should revivify interest in a galaxy 
of glorious names: ‘‘Dante, Boccaccio, Poliziano, and Lorenzo de’Medici in 
the world of letters; Cimabue, Giotto, Massaccio, Fra Angelico, Fra Lippo 
Lippi, Botticelli, Leonardo, Michelangelo, Donatello, Giberti, and Veroc- 
chio in the world of art; Arnolfo del Cambio and Brunelleschi as architects; 
the historians Machiavelli and Guicciardini ... Galileo Galilei, Savona- 
rola, among others.” 


A Minimum French Idiom List 
(Based on studies by G. L. Lewis and Marie Johnston) 


ALGERNON COLEMAN 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


ROCEEDING in much the same way as the authors of the four vo- 

cabulary studies summarized in Experiments and Studies in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching,' G. L. Lewis? sought an answer to the two questions: what 
idioms and how many are most useful for reading representative French 
texts? The author chose as the source of his material the five texts—and 
the same samplings—which provided the material for the Haygood study 
(Les Oberlé, La Mare au diable, Mon cher Tommy, Choix de contes |Daudet], 
Tour du monde en 80 jours), and added three others: Loti, Pécheur d’Islande 
(Holt, 1930); Labiche and Martin, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon 
(Holt, 1930); and Mérimée, Colomba (Holt, 1930). The samplings amounted 
to a total of about 35,921 running words out of a grand total of some 283,- 
528 running words. Lewis first divided “List A’* of French Idiom List}— 
“Tdioms and Locutions’’—into groups of fifty expressions each, making nine- 
teen groups. He then entered on cards each occurrence in the samplings 
of each item of List A, thus securing a record of the recurrent expressions 
which is similar in nature to the record made for the recurrent words in 
the vocabulary studies. This operation yielded the data for Table I. 

This table is to be read as follows: in Text I (Les Oberlé) thirty-six, 
or 30.8 per cent, of the recurrent idiomatic expressions are supplied by 
the first fifty items in List A of Cheydleur’s compilation; sixteen, or 13.7 
per cent, of the recurrent idiomatic expressions are supplied by the second 
group of fifty, etc., and twenty-six, or 22.2 per cent, consist of idiomatic 
expressions not found in Cheydleur. The total number of idioms, recurrent 
and found singly, is 117. The table is to be read similarly for each text, 
and the striking aspects of the exhibit may be enumerated as follows: 

1. The first group of fifty supplies from 19.4 per cent (Tour du monde) 
to 49.4 per cent (Mon cher Tommy) of the recurrent idiomatic expressions 
found in the samplings from each book, or an average of 31 per cent. The 
reader is struck by the small proportion of expressions from this first group 
which recur in Tour du monde. 

2. If the occurrences of the second group of fifty are added to the first, 
the percentages are, in the order in which the texts occur in the table: 
44.1, 44, 54.3, 30.7, 40.1, 38.9, 55.5, 35.5. Adding the third fifty yields 
respectively: 47.5, 48.4, 56.8, 35.5, 47.7, 46.8, 58, 40.6; and adding the 

1 Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. ‘A Basic Reading Vocabulary in French 
and in Spanish,” pp. 219-243. 

2A Study of the Idiom Content of Eight Ungraded French Texts. Unpublished master’s 
dissertation, University of Chicago, 1932. 34 pages. 

* Cheydleur, F. D., French Idiom List. Publications of the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Languages, vol xv1. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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TABLE I 


BASED ON List A: Iproms AND LocuTIONs, IN FRENCH IDIOM LIST 


Recurring Idiomatic Expressions 


No. I Il Ill IV V VI Vil VIII 
Ist 36 23 40 12 38 42 24 33 

50 30.8% | 25.3% | 49.4% | 19.4% | 32.5% | 33.3% | 29.6% | 27.9% 
2nd 16 17 4 7 9 7 21 9 

50 13.7% | 18.7% | 4.9% | 11.3% 7.3% 5.6% | 25.9% 7.6% 
3rd 4 4 2 3 9 10 2 6 

50 3.4% | 4.4% |] 2.5%} 4.8% 7.6% 7.9% | 2.5% 5.1% 
4th 7 6 _ 3 4 3 2 4 

50 5.2% | 6.6% 4.8% 3.4% 2.4% | 2.5% 3.4% 
5th 7 11 7 8 8 9 5 8 

50 5.2% | 12.1% | 8.6% | 12.9% 6.8% 7.1% | 6.2% 6.8% 
6th 6 2 4 1 7 8 2 5 

50 5.1% | 2.2% | 4.9%] — 5.9% 6.3% | 2.5% 4.2% 
7th 2 2 3 3 3 3 2 3 

50 1.6% | 2.2%] 3.7% | 4.8% 2.6% 2.4% | 2.5% 2.5% 
8th 3 5 4 2 5 14 10 10 

50 2.6% | 5.5%} 4.9%} 3.2% 4.3% | 11.1% | 12.3% 8.5% 
9th 1 2 1 1 2 2 — 4 

50 _ 2.2%) — — 1.8% 1.6% 3.4% 
10th 2 3 4 5 2 2 -- 2 

50 1.6% | 3.2%} 4.9%] 8.1% | 1.8%] 1.8% 1.7% 
1ith 1 2 1 1 3 
50 2.2% ome 3.7% 

12th 1 — — — 3 1 1 1 

13th 1 — — 4 2 ~- 2 6 

50 — 6.5% 1.8% 2.5% 5.1% 
14th 1 1 1 — 
50 

15th — 1 1 2 
50th 1.6% 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Recurring Idiomatic Expressions 


No. I II III IV Vv VI VII VIII 
Book L.O. | M.D. | CT. | T.M.] CC. P. I. V.P. Cc 
16th 1 1 1 1 2 

50 one one 2.6% 

17th 2 1 3 2 

50 1.6%} — 1.4% 1.7% 
18th 2 1 1 1 2 

50 — 1.7% 

50 2.2% _ 1.7% 
Not in| 26 7 10 10 22 15 5 21 

List 22.2% | 7.7% | 12.4% | 16.1% | 18.8% | 11.9% | 6.2% | 17.8% 
Total | 117 91 81 62 117 126 81 118 


L. O.=Les Oberlé; M. D.=La mare au diable; C. T.=Mon cher Tommy; C. C.=Choix 
de contes; P. 1.=Pécheur d’Islande; V. P.=Voyage de M. Perrichon; C=Colomba; T. M.= 
Tour du monde en 80 jours. 


fourth group of fifty yields: 52.7, 55, 56.8, 40.3, 51.1, 49.2, 60.5, 44. While 
in Tour du monde the proportion of recurrent idiomatic expressions which 
is provided by these 200 different items of List A is still smaller than for 
any other of the eight texts, nevertheless it is relatively much larger for 
this text than was the proportion derived from the first group of fifty. 

3. The percentage derived from the fifth group of fifty is larger in the 
case of all but two of the texts (Choix de contes and Perrichon) than that 
derived from the third group. This puzzling fact is almost certainly due to 
an error made by the author of the study. He expresses his surprise (Ms., 
p. 15) at finding that “‘il faut,” to which his tabulations give the second 
highest rank, should be found only in the fifth group of fifty in the Idiom 
List (A). Very evidently he failed to observe that “‘il faut que” is found in 
the first fifty of this list (range 44, frequency 232), in twenty-fifth place, 
and that the expression as entered in the fifth group is used in the types 
“il faut (deux jours) pour...” and “‘il faut (faire cela)” One cannot be 
sure of this explanation without having access to the material gathered by 
Lewis—which, unfortunately, is inaccessible—and one hesitates all the 
more to accept this explanation as final since the eighth group of fifty is 
noted as providing in three texts (Pécheur d’Islande, Perrichon, and Co- 
lomba) larger percentages than any other groups except the first and second. 

4. In the case of six of the eight books, idiomatic expressions not in- 
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cluded in List A of French Idiom List provide 12 per cent or more of the 
recurring idioms, with an average of 16.5 per cent. The other two, Mare au 
diable and Perrichon, derive from this group 7.7 and 6.2 per cent respec- 
tively of their recurrent idioms. 

5. While the importance of the idiomatic expressions in the samplings 
made from the texts examined is in general conformity with their arrange- 
ment in rank order in Cheydleur’s compilation, there are certain evident 
and puzzling variations. For one of these, a probable explanation has been 
proposed. As for the other, and also for the high percentages under the 
entry “‘not in list,’”’ the reporter can, for want of further evidence, only enter 
them in the record. 

6. Cheydleur’s Idiom List does not guide teachers and textbook makers 
in the selection of idiomatic expressions as fully as French Word Book does 
in the selection of vocabulary. At the same time, the first one hundred 
items of List A must certainly form a part of the course content during the 
first two years. 

Fortunately Table II casts some light on the puzzling discrepancies 
observed in respect to the fifth and the eighth groups of fifty of Table I. 
This table is to be read as follows: sixteen, or 21 per cent, of the different 
idiomatic expressions found in the samplings from Les Oberlé come from 


TABLE II 
List A: Iptioms AND LocUTIONS 


Different Idiomatic Expressions 


No. I II ll IV V VI vil | vu 
Book |M.D.| CT./T.M/ Cc] vee] oC. 
Ist 16 16 22 7 19 15 12 15 
50 21 % | 26.2% | 39.3% | 15.6% | 21.6% | 21.1% | 35.3%119 % 
2nd 8 10 3 4 7 6 6 4 
50 10.3% | 16.4% | 5.4% | 8.9%] 7.9%] 8.5% | 15.8% | 5 % 
3rd 3 4 2 3 7 7 2 6 
50 3.8% | 6.6% | 3.6% | 6.7% | 7.9%] 9.9% | 5.3% | 7.6% 
4th 5 5 _ 3 4 2 2 4 
50 6.4% | 8.2% 6.7% | 4.5% | 2.8% | 5.3% | 5.6% 
Sth 4 3 5 4 5 4 3 3 
50 5.1% | 4.9%] 8.9%] 8.9% | 5.7%| 5.7%} 7.9% | 3.8% 
6th 6 1 4 1 6 6 2 5 
50 7.1% | — 6.8% | 8.5%] 5.3% | 6.3% 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


Different Idiomatic Expressions 


No. I II ll IV Vv VI VII VIII 


Book Lo 


nt 7 7th 2 2 3 1 2 3 1 3 
n & 50 2.6% | 3.3%| 5.4%| — 2.3% | 4.2%| — 3.8% 
ae 8th 2 2 4 2 5 3 2 4 
50 2.6% | 3.3% | 7.1% | 4.5% | 5.7%] 4.2% | 5.3%] 5.6% 
rs 9th 1 2 1 1 2 2 — 4 
es 50 3.3%) — 2.3% | 2.8% 5.6% 
" 10th 1 3 3 4 2 2 2 
50 4.9% | 5.4%] 8.9%] 2.3%] 2.8%] — 2.5% 
es | 11th 1 2 — — 1 1 1 — 
12th 1 — 2 1 1 1 
j 13th 1 — — 2 2 1 2 5 
- 50 4.5% | 2.3%] — 5.3% | 6.3% 
50 
15th 1 1 1 3 
wi 50 — — 4.2% 
A 16th 1 1 1 1 
50 oe inl 
o 17th 2 1 — _ i 2 _ 2 
50 2.6% | — 2.8% 2.5% 
, 18th 2 — 1 — 1 
50 2.6% — — 
19th — — 1 2 
, Not in | 23 6 7 11 22 11 3 18 
ss List 29.5% | 9.8% | 12.5% | 26.7% | 25 %] 15.5% | 7.9% | 22.8% 
4 q Total 78 61 56 45 88 71 38 79 
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the first group of fifty in French Idiom List, List A; eight come from the 
second group of fifty, etc.; and twenty-three, or 29.5 per cent, of the expres- 
sions are not recorded in French Idiom List. A total of seventy-eight dif- 
ferent idiomatic expressions is recorded in the samplings drawn from this 
novel. 

In this table, as in Table I, the first group of fifty furnishes the largest 
number of different idioms, and the drop in the second group is noticeable. 
The third group furnishes fewer items in five of the eight cases, but here 
and in subsequent groups the falling-off is less decisive than in any of the 
vocabulary tables. The smallness of the totals in every case—an average 
of about sixty-four items and only 280 different items all told—tends to 
obscure the changes, but an examination of the number of items drawn 
from the fifth and eighth groups discloses that in no case is the number 
disproportionately large. This fact tends, in the case of the fifth group, to 
confirm the hypothesis advanced above in regard to the author’s error, 
while, in the case of the eighth group, it makes clear that one or more of the 
small number of expressions from this group in books VI, VII, and VIII 
must have been repeated unusually often in the pages taken as samples. 

Table II brings out also that no groups of fifty after the tenth provided 
items for all the books, while only the eleventh, the twelfth, the thirteenth, 
and the seventeenth furnished expressions for as many as five books. One 
sees also, under the rubric “‘Not in list,’’ that in six cases the totals here 
are greater than in the case of items provided by the second group of fifty. 
The dissenters are Mare au diable and Perrichon. Thus, while we have 
accounted for certain of the discrepancies noted in Table I, we must still 
reckon with the fact that, according to the data before us, from 12 to 22 
per cent of the different idiomatic expressions contained by the kind of 
texts usually read in schools are not included in List A of French Idiom 
List. 

The Lewis study takes up also the other lists of the Cheydleur compila- 
tion and, in a series of tables not reproduced here, sets forth the resulting 
data. It is sufficient to say that on this basis one would probably include in 
a basic vocabulary the first ten items of List B (Compound Conjunctions), 
the first twenty of List C (Compound Prepositions), the first hundred of 
List D (Reflexive Verbs), the first hundred of List E (Verbs requiring a 
preposition), and the first ten of List F (Negatives). 

With respect to the relationship between the rank order of idiomatic 
expressions in Cheydleur and of words in Vander Beke, Lewis says only, 
“In general, the most important idioms which I found in the texts are com- 
posed of words having a high rank in French Word Book.” 

A second and briefer study of a similar character by Marie Johnston‘ 
serves to illuminate the stituation somewhat more. The author gathered 


* A Study of the Idiom Content of “Jean-Christophe.” Unpublished MS in the Romance 
Department of the University of Chicago, 1934. 
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all the idiomatic expressions found in Un Voyage de Jean-Christophe, con- 
taining about 22,000 running words. She recorded 340 different expressions 
that would fall under the category of List A in French Idiom List, of which 
about two-thirds (223) were met with only once each. Table III, which sets 
this forth, is to be read as follows: of a total of 340 different idiomatic ex- 
pressions, three were found ten times or more, accounting for fifty-three 
entries; one recurred nine times, one recurred eight times, five recurred 
seven times, 223 recurred only once each, making a total of 630 tallies on 
the author’s tally sheet. 


TABLE III 


RECURRENCE OF, DIFFERENT EXPRESSIONS IN_Un Voyage de Jean-Christophe 


: Number of Different 
Number of Recurrences Expressions Total 
10 times or more 3 53 
9 times 1 9 
8 1 8 
7 5 35 
6 6 36 
5 8 40 
4 12 48 
3 16 48 
2 65 130 
1 223 223 
Total 340 630 


In another table, the author shows that items in the first group of 
fifty entries in Cheydleur’s List A account for 178 tallies in her count, 
the second group of fifty accounts for 77 tallies, the third group for 35 
tallies, etc., and that 131 idiomatic expressions—a surprisingly large num- 
ber—used by Romain Rolland are not found in French Idiom List. She 
points out that the contribution of the successive groups of fifty does not 
diminish by fairly regular steps. For example, the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth groups of fifty contribute respectively nine, three, and seven tallies 


5 Un Voyage de Jean-Christophe, Episode tiré de “Jean-Christophe.” Edited by F. Ernst 
and H. S. Schwarz. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1932. 
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each, whereas the thirteenth provides nineteen tallies. She reports that 
this eccentricity is caused by the author’s apparent fondness for expressions 
of the type: avoir (Jes yeux bleus), seven tallies; by three tallies for ne savoir 
que+infinitive; and by four for tout entier(ére). Again, the seventeenth 
group shows a rise to ten entries, which is occasioned chiefly by four tallies 
for the expression sur les bras. These observations tend to support the view 
that individual authors vary more in the use of idiomatic expressions than 
in the use of vocabulary, and thus are more apt in normal writing to trans- 
gress the bounds of the various groups of idioms recorded in French Idiom 
List than they are to depart from the general order of vocabulary frequency 
as recorded in French Word Book. 

The author of this second study, more critically minded than Lewis, 
points out the great difficulty of deciding in many individual cases whether 
a given expression is to be called an idiom, that the large number of tallies 
called for by the items of List A below the first one hundred raises the ques- 
tion whether below that point French Idiom List is a reliable guide, and 
that the differences between her findings and those of Lewis make it ad- 
visable to reserve judgment in regard to the value of the compilation until 
more extensive and careful studies have been made. She concludes further 
that since in the text studied new idioms appear at irregular intervals and 
many occur only once or twice, the text is not suitable for class reading 
before the third or fourth year. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while the results of these two studies 
do not provide as helpful conclusions as in the case of the four studies of 
vocabulary, they are by no means useless. At least one unfortunate error 
mars the first and more extensive study, and it will be necessary to develop 
much further the portions of the two monographs bearing on List A before 
we can accept with entire confidence the provisional conclusions suggested 
above. At the same time, these studies may stimulate others to similar 
undertakings, and whether or not future results corroborate those reached 
by the two investigators, teachers will be the gainers. 
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General Language in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools* 


LILLy LINDQUIST 


Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


HERE still exists in the minds of many a very hazy notion of the 

meaning of the term general language. Let us, therefore, define our 
term. It is first a survey course in the fundamental principles of language 
structure and development considered historically and comparatively. 
Second, it is a course in English and its foreign elements. Third, it is a 
gateway to the foreign languages. 

The need for a course of this nature has grown out of the changing 
character of our school population due to social and economic conditions 
which have brought together in our secondary schools a heterogeneous 
group of children. Every child is a potential influence for good or bad. The 
school must mold these individuals into law-abiding citizens trained to 
understand the world in which they live by acquainting them with various 
fields of knowledge. In order that children may discover their interests 
and their capacities, secondary schools, more especially the junior high 
school, should offer exploratory courses to enable pupils to experiment in 
different fields. I quote President Conant of Harvard who says: “TI cer- 
tainly do not believe in treating all students in school as though they had 
the same intellectual capacity and were to travel the same road, nor dol 
believe in forcing a student who is a linguistic moron through five years of 
Latin. I think, however, much more of a case might be made for hammering 
a couple of years of French and German into every pre-college student in 
spite of all resistance. (I might remark parenthetically that I have avoided 
the very difficult problem of when and where we are to teach our modern 
languages which may be required in professional life by even those who 
are most hopelessly non-linguistic.)’? The general language course will 
help to solve just this problem. It is adaptable to pupil interests and abili- 
ties in both junior and senior high schools. It supplies material for a course 
that will serve as a concrete, functional, linguistic experience that will pro- 
duce attitudes and insights and lead to appreciation and understanding. 
Although it is exploratory in nature, it is an end in itself, as it stresses the 
social-civic objective of language study. 

The criteria for judging the value of the content and activities of the 
general language course will be found by analyzing the aims of the course 
and comparing them with the general aims of education. On this point 
may I quote Professor Briggs of Teachers College, Columbia, who says: 
“There is general agreement that education should train the mind, develop 

* A paper presented at the Foreign Language Section, Department of Supervisors and 


Directors of Instruction, Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 
New Orleans, La., February 22, 1937. 
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the character, and make good citizens. These objectives are important, 
are paramount, indeed; but in frankness we know little how to achieve 
the first two, and we are only just now seriously attempting the third.” 
He continues: ‘‘The new philosophy emphasizes that education is a never- 
ending growth, which must be begun and given direction in formal schools; 
it has tremendously enlarged our concept of education and consequently 
has made it necessary that the schools increase the scope of their offerings.” 

Consider now the aims of the general language course: first, to develop 
an appreciation of language in general and of English in particular; and 
second, to correlate with all activities of secondary education: (1) by mak- 
ing the pupils language-conscious; (2) by improving their use of English; 
(3) by helping them weigh words and meanings; (4) by enriching their 
vocabulary, thereby tending to give them increased ability to think and 
to express thought as well as to interpret thought; (5) by familiarizing them 
with some of the social experiences and achievements of mankind from the 
earliest times to the present; (6) by providing them with some information 
which will serve as a background for further study in world-history, in 
science, in art, in language, and in literature; (7) by developing social 
attitudes and habits of behavior which will tend to make the pupils more 
worthy members of the social group to which they belong; (8) by arousing in 
them an interest in other nations, and other languages, thereby broadening 
the pupils’ outlook and helping them to understand better different people 
and their problems; (9) by giving the pupils an actual tryout in two or 
three foreign languages so that they may know what foreign language study 
involves and may choose accordingly; (10) by inspiring them with a desire 
for reading and travel. 

The method is based on the principle of learning to do by doing. The 
classroom is a laboratory, and the material is language, from which radiates 
every phase of human experience and progress. 

Language is the primary social study. It is not only the medium of 
communication, but of thought itself. It is the essential instrument of 
civilization. Social contacts, community life, government, social justice, 
and all progress throughout the ages depend on language and thought 
stimulated into action. Language is the nucleus from which grows all 
knowledge. Language touches life everywhere. The power to think clearly 
and to express correctly and forcefully his thoughts places a man above 
his less fortunate fellows. It is surely the function of the schools to train 
its pupils to think and to express themselves correctly in English, the 
language of this country. 

I quote from John G. Hibben, late president of Princeton University, 
who said: “I am profoundly convinced that the only practical education 
is the one which aims directly to the training and enlarging of the mind. 
The most practical gift we, as teachers, can present to our students by 
means of which they may be able to win their way in the world is the power 
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of thought. If we can teach our students how to think, we have taught 
the secret of practical success.” 

You ask how does general language contribute to this all-important 
aim? The material is so organized that it calls for much class discussion 
and experimenting. Exercises consist of questions which stimulate thought 
and research. Whole neighborhoods have been known to argue, deny, and 
uphold theses that come up in a general language class—you should hear 
a boy champion his dog when someone says, ‘‘Animals can’t think,” or 
“Animals can’t talk.’”’ When we say, “‘You can’t think without language,” 
the whole family gets involved in the discussion and the children bring to 
class arguments and quotations from various sources. When a boy can 
think out one hundred different ways to communicate, he is using his 
brain. When a class works out the first few lessons for Robinson Crusoe to 
use in teaching Friday his language, that class is finding out a great deal 
about language, and the pupils very quickly realize why gestures proved 
a very limited means of communication. When a boy offers to report on 
his baby-sister’s efforts to talk and keeps tab on her vocabulary-growth, 
you have an embryo psychologist, and language begins to have a real 
meaning to that boy and to other members of this class. When a class 
has such a varied language background that you can get one sentence 
translated into fifteen different languages, it isn’t difficult to show that 
it is the thought back of the words that matters, not the words, which are 
merely arbitrary symbols (valuable when you know them and useless if 
you don’t), that shows the social nature of language. Now we take these 
fifteen different languages and find out something about them and about 
the people who speak them—where they live, what they may have con- 
tributed to the progress of the world, and the like. 

Later we study descriptive paragraphs and the meanings of words; we 
find etymologies, changes, and connotations. This leads to efforts to make 
descriptive paragraphs of our own, and we soon discover how matter-of- 
fact some of us are, and how imaginative others are, and how inaccurate 
and indefinite we are, and how hard it is to say what we really mean to 
say,and how wonderfully some writers can express their thoughts, and how 
powerful and how beautiful language can be. Then we become rather proud 
of ourselves and think we can do a lot with mere words, and, to prove it, 
we give a sales-talk—‘“I want to sell you a house.”’ This is a class contest, 
and the winner is selected by vote of the class on points previously deter- 
mined. One boy wins—why? Because his language was more forceful, but 
not only that, he was strictly honest in the facts he presented, and he had 
his facts so assembled that he could meet any questions with a positive 
answer. He was extremely courteous and cool and never lost his self-con- 
trol. It was a good lesson in business ethics. 

I have been telling you how we try to make pupils language-conscious, 
how we try to improve their use of English, how we try to make them 
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think, how we try to foster good habits and right social attitudes, and how 
we arouse interest in other languages and in other nations. 

We now make a study of the art of writing and its development to the 
alphabet stage. This brings us into contact with various nations around 
the Mediterranean and their contributions to civilization. We become ac- 
quainted with the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, the Babylonians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 

Now we are ready to go more deeply into the question of the origin of 
the English language, and to get our facts we turn to history. Early Eng- 
lish history is our next unit of work. By the aid of maps and reference books 
we discover interesting facts about the Celts, the early Britons, Caesar 
and the Romans, about the Vikings, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Normans, 
and always we find changes in the language and the fusion of different 
languages so that we see how English became the composite language that 
it is. There is no end to the borrowing from other languages, until the result 
is the most marvelous language in the world today, capable of giving ex- 
pression to man’s every thought. But this marvellous language, which we 
call English, owes a tremendous debt to other languages from which it re- 
ceived its largest elements. First and foremost, English has borrowed from 
Latin—over sixty per cent of our words are of Latin origin; then English 
borrowed from French, and, in spite of all that, we call English a Germanic 
language. Then, to show how all these foreign elements combine to make 
the English language, we study a little Latin and learn a great deal about 
English grammar and word formation. We follow this with a study of a 
little French and a little German. Finally, we study a bit of Spanish and 
some Greek roots and affixes. We learn to pronounce correctly simple read- 
ing material constructed mostly of cognates. In addition we can tell you 
something of the geography of the countries whose languages we are study- 
ing. We know their boundaries, their capitals, their important mountains 
and rivers. We learn some facts about their scientists, their writers, their 
artists. Legends, myths, folklore, songs, plays—all find their way into our 
classroom. 

Of course, the general language class does not go very deeply into the 
study of any one language. That is not our purpose. We merely lay a foun- 
dation of interest. We lead the way to a serious study of a specific language 
later. 

In addition to posters and scrap-books, we have reconstructed the 
homes of the lake-dwellers. We have built medieval castles and walled 
towns. We have shaped tools and weapons of wood and metal. We have 
carved busts, statues,and miniature Parthenons and Colosseums from Ivory 
soap. We have made reproductions of statues and busts in putty and plas- 
ter. 

Before we are through the general language course, we have learned 
the origin and meanings of p.m., A.D., i.e., ibid., etc., and the meaning of 
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bona fide, modus operandi, protempore, etc. Much time is spent in the study 
of derivatives. 

The strength of the general language course lies in its great flexibility. 
It takes you far afield, to China, to India, wherever man may be, and 
wherever language leads you. 

In closing, may I quote from a questionnaire answered by a rather s.ow 
pupil who summed up her attitude as follows: “Of all the courses I have 
taken in high school, the one I shall remember longest and get the most 
enjoyment from is the general language course. I have learned so many 
interesting things about foreign people and their languages that I have a 
more kindly and closer feeling of friendship for foreign countries, and I 
know how much I should like to study several foreign languages, and I 
hope I may travel and see all these wonderful places we have talked about 
in class.” 

May I also quote Mr. Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language 
Education, Detroit Public Schools, who says: “Without stopping to weigh 
the plausible claims to cultural and social values of this course, one is duly 
impressed with the value of the service rendered in immediate pupil suc- 
cess: to the teacher of English in supplementing her work, to the teacher 
of foreign languages in anticipating successful pupil achievement, to the 
administration in reducing failure, and to the pupil himself in vocational 
and educational guidance.” 

Should general language have a place in the secondary-school curricu- 
lum of the future? Parents, pupils, and teachers believe it should. 
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A Vacation in French Canada 


WILLIAM MARION MILLER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


OST teachers of French cannot go to France as often as they wish, 

yet I am sure there is not a single one who does not desire to keep in 
contact with things French. The French schools at Middlebury and else- 
where doubtless give this opportunity, as far as the language is concerned, 
better than anywhere else on this side of the Atlantic, and they certainly 
deserve the respect and co-operation of all those whose interests lie in 
France and things French. 

There are many, however, who do not care to attend schools of French 
for various reason and yet who cannot visit France as often as they would 
like. For these I suggest a vacation trip in French Canada as a delightful 
way of making contacts with a civilization that has remained essentially 
French during two centuries and a half of English rule. 

Perhaps there are some who will immediately say that one’s pronuncia- 
tion might be affected by contact with Canadian French. It is certainly 
not my purpose either to attack or defend the French spoken in Canada, 
but I feel perfectly sure that the pronunciation of no one prepared to teach 
French will suffer while in French Canada, nor will he be unable to under- 
stand or make himself understood except in very rare cases. The opportu- 
nity of hearing Canadian French and of comparing it with the accepted 
norm of pronunciation of the mother-country will add, ipso facto, pleasure 
and profit to a sojourn among our northern neighbors. In the larger cities, 
such as Montreal, one can live in an atmosphere that is essentially Parisian 
as far as the language and its speakers are concerned. 

I should urge all those who contemplate such a trip as I propose to travel 
by automobile. Only in this manner can one get the spirit of French Canada. 
Naturally, I do not wish to disparage the delightful scenic trips on the St. 
Lawrence; they are too well and favorably known, and all who can should 
take them. However, one will not make contact with the French-speaking 
population to any great extent on the large steamers, nor will one see at 
close hand the things that make this region so delightful a place to visit to 
those who are seeking something more than an agreeable vacation. 

French Canada means, generally speaking, the province of Quebec. 
Anyone who reads magazines or newspapers has seen the advertisements of 
Montreal and Quebec—the city and the province. I do not believe I am 
wrong in saying that these are more truthful in their statements than many 
similar advertisements. The Provincial Travel Bureau at Quebec will 
gladly send to any one interested maps and “literature” concerning any or 
all areas to which a visit is contemplated. I have found on my two trips to 
French Canada that the historical comments, facts, data, statistics, and 
mileages are accurate and reliable. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to tell what to see or to describe what 
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I have seen. All that is done in the informational material with which the 
visitor to Quebec will provide himself. To be sure, the trip can be made 
much more satisfying and profitable if it is carefully planned with road- 
maps and guide-books long before one reaches the border or even leaves 
home. 

Customs formalities (entering and leaving) are now reduced almost to 
the zero-mark. One can procure the auto-entry permit at the nearest office 
of the American Automobile Association and have it filled out before leav- 
ing home. Naturally one will carry automobile registration certificates, 
driver’s licenses, and similar papers. 

Travel by car (or by train or boat, for that matter) costs practically the 
same as in the “‘States.’’ Gas and oil cost a trifle more in some localities, 
especially the more remote places, but never much more than in similar 
places at home. The same is true as regards any automotive service that 
might be needed. 

Tourist facilities and costs are the same as in the States. One may stop 
at modest restaurants and tourist homes or at luxurious hotels. We made it 
a point to stop at little French restaurants, where the cuisine is usually 
excellent, and to stay at tourist homes and small hotels conducted by 
French people. The accommodations and service were certainly all one 
could desire and often more than one would reasonably expect for what 
one paid. 

If you go to Quebec do not fail to make the twelve-hundred-mile loop 
from Quebec around the Gaspé peninsula. Or, if possible, cross the Baie 
des Chaleurs into New Brunswick and drive south to Nova Scotia and visit 
the “land of Evangeline” and the beautiful little park on the site of the 
former village of Grand Pré, so familiar to all who have read Longfellow’s 
poem. One could read with profit the beautifully illustrated article on the 
Gaspé peninsula in the August, 1935, number of the National Geographic 
Magazine or Brinley’s Away to the Gaspé, as well as the carefully prepared 
tourist booklets on the region sent free of charge by the Provincial Tourist 
Bureau. The six-hundred-mile loop around the Lac St. Jean, north of Que- 
bec, and the return through the Laurentian National Forest may also be 
included. On it one would visit the scene of Hémon’s famous novel, Maria 
Chapdelaine. 

The length, time, and cost of such a trip, or perhaps series of trips if 
all accessible parts of the province are visited, will depend on the time and 
the money one has at one’s disposal, as well as one’s tastes. But whether 
the vacation is long or short, whether one travels luxuriously or modestly, 
I am sure that to any teacher of French a sojourn in French Canada will 
always be a pleasant and helpful memory and a delightful interlude between 
trips to France or attendance at summer schools. 


The Pan American Student League 


WILLIAM WACHS 
James Monroe High School, New York City 


(Author’s summary.—The following article explains the history, functions, and purposes of 
the Pan American Student League, with special reference to its applicability in classroom 
procedure for Spanish classes.) 


VERY teacher of Spanish is interested, no doubt, in vitalizing the in- 

struction and interesting the pupil. It is well known that many classes 
have been made alive and even enthusiastic by the introduction of tech- 
niques employed in extra-curricular activities. For a long time realia, songs, 
cultural material, and the like, have been an integral part of the regular 
period. The purpose of this brief article is to add to the existing store of 
information possessed by teachers of Spanish in this regard. 

The encouragement constantly being given both by the government of 
the United States and student bodies throughout the country to Pan Ameri- 
canism is the direct result, no doubt, of the growing realization of the 
importance of this movement. True, the Spanish language is not the only 
language spoken in Latin America; nor is Pan Americanism necessarily 
interested in promoting a study of this language. However, a knowledge of 
the Spanish language is of very great importance in tending to make us 
in the United States understand better those peoples whose language it is. 
Since Portuguese is not widely taught in our schools and French is the offi- 
cial language of Haiti only, it develops that Spanish is the only language 
through which we as teachers can give a great deal of emphasis to Pan 
Americanism. 

For this reason the writer thinks that Spanish classes would benefit 
from a partial dedication to Pan Americanism. First, the instruction will 
be vitalized. Second, the student will be imbued with the spirit of neighbor- 
liness and friendship for the peoples whose destinies are intertwined with 
ours. Nothing in this is intended in any way to detract from the time, 
energy, or materials devoted to the culture of Spain. Spanish teachers will 
know how to adjust their time between Hispanism and Pan Americanism. 
If the Spanish teacher feels that the study of Pan Americanism is desirable, 
he may wish to adopt some of the following suggestions. 

First, however, it may be wise to trace briefly the growth and present 
stage of a widespread movement dedicated to this ideal. Six years ago the 
first Pan American Club was founded in the James Monroe High School 
as an extra-curricular activity. Today there are many such clubs, which 
have banded together into the Pan American Student League. The Pan 
American Student League consists of over seventy-five clubs connected 
with educational institutions, mostly in New York City, which interest 
themselves in the culture, civilization, life, habits of living, friendship, and 
good-will of Latin America with a view to creating a real Pan Ameri- 
canism on this hemisphere. The clubs meet after school hours in their own 
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school buildings under the leadership of a faculty adviser who guides and 
leads the group. The activities include short lectures, discussions, round- 
table talks, forums, debates, entertainments, parties, dances, moving-pic- 
ture films, slides, and, in short, every known form of educational activity 
tending to interest and help students in their desire to acquaint themselves 
with LatinAmerica. The clubs meet when they can, and have complete auton- 
omy in their own schools. The club may participate in the activities of the 
League even though it does not directly belong to the League. Headquarters 
is always ready to send materials and share its advantages with any club 
interested in Latin America. To become affiliated with the League a new 
club merely pays one dollar for a charter, fifty cents for the entire club each 
term, three cents per term for each member, and purchases League pins. 
Purchase of the pin is not essential. The three cents entitles a member to a 
membership card and the right to receive monthly a copy of the official 
publication. 

The advantages of membership are: receiving the newspaper, sending 
articles and news of club meetings to the newspaper, receiving monthly 
circulars with suggestions for activities, use of the League’s circulating 
library of Pan American books, being entitled to various prizes for con- 
tests, free materials for use at club meetings, help in providing programs for 
club meetings, free offers of professional musical talent for school assem- 
blies, and, finally, participation in conferences, conventions, luncheons and 
dances for the entire League. 

When a good many of these activities can be transferred into the class- 
room the organization can still continue as a combined curricular and 
extra-curricular activity. Utilizing whatever time during any period or 
number of periods the instructor feels can be put aside for this purpose, 
informational material can be presented in the classroom stressing the cul- 
ture, civilization, life and habits of living of Spanish American peoples. 
Stress can be laid on the fact that a knowledge of the Spanish language, 
enhanced by a knowledge of this background-material, will lead to the 
creation of the vital spirit of inter-American understanding. Pupils can be 
made to realize that part of their education is a training for citizenship; 
that good citizens of the future will be good Pan Americanists and that 
this instruction will help in that cause. The classroom may often be the 
scene of short lectures, discussions, round-table talks, forums, and debates 
on Latin American topics. If there is not time enough to complete a project 
during one period it can be continued in another. Brief Latin American 
entertainments and even parties may occasionally help, especially if Latin 
Americans are invited to attend so as to provide the actual experience of 
friendship between North American and Spanish American. 

The writer realizes that much of this procedure is a departure from the 
usual. He is also aware that under no circumstances should instruction in 
the language itself be interfered with. But he believes that the resourceful 
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teacher will know how to apportion the time so as not to neglect the es- 
sential phases of instruction and still devote considerable time to these 
projects. Perhaps changes in the courses of study will become necessary. 
It is hoped that curriculum-makers will meet changing conditions in this 
respect. 

A good moving-picture film or good slides lend themselves to occasional 
classroom programs. Students could be encouraged to write articles in 
Spanish or English on Pan American topics, the best to be published in 
publications such as the ‘Pan American Student.’’ They might be en- 
couraged to form their own classroom circulating library of Pan American 
books. Those having musical talent might be encouraged to specialize in 
Latin American music. 

The opportunities are limitless. It may be that the introduction of 
some of these procedures will not easily be brought about. Nevertheless, 
the writer is firmly convinced that ultimately these ideas would result in 
increased interest in Spanish and in greater achievement. 


A Minimum Vocabulary in Modern Chinese 


GrorGcE A. KENNEDY 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


HE learning of the Chinese language is complicated, to an extent un- 

known in the case of most languages, by the nature of its written form. 
Its ideographs present in themselves no correlation between sound and 
form, such as is made by the phonetic symbols in the alphabet-possessing 
languages. At the same time they have almost entirely lost what might 
have been a compensatory advantage, namely, the correlation between 
form and concept that would characterize a more primitive system of 
pictorial writing. Hence the student of Chinese is called upon to make 
three distinct and unrelated efforts in the learning of a Chinese “‘word.” 
He must memorize and be able to recognize as a unit the sign that repre- 
sents the word. To this sign he must attach in quite arbitrary fashion a 
monosyllabic sound. Lastly, he must link with the sign or the sound, or 
both, the mental concept for which all this is merely a conveyance. 

The learning of the ideographs is thus the fundamental problem in the 
study of written Chinese. This is not to imply that it is the whole problem. 
Ability to recognize, pronounce, and give a meaning to a certain number of 
ideographs does not necessarily mean ability to read connected prose. 
“Words” in modern Chinese are more often than not represented by com- 
binations of two or more ideographs in which the meaning of the whole is 
not always deducible from the sum of its parts. The significance of particu- 
lar ideographs in connected discourse is often governed by arbitrary con- 
vention, by historical or literary allusion, or by the vagaries of indiscrimi- 
nate borrowing. These problems of syntax require no small amount of 
mental application. The ideographs remain, nevertheless, the indivisible 
units out of which the language is built, and until a sufficient number of 
them has been mastered no progress along other lines is possible. 

It is thus a pertinent question to ask how many of these ideographs a 
student must master in order to make any headway in the language. To 
this question various answers have been given. An account appeared in a 
metropolitan daily early last year describing the studies of a group of 
Americans on the West Coast who, in order to be prepared for business 
life in the Orient, were making a courageous start to acquire some of the 
“hundreds of thousands” of Chinese ideographs. The popular view does not 
err on the side of minimizing the difficulties associated with Chinese. Prob- 
ably the largest collection of ideographs ever made is that given in the so- 
called K’ang-hsi Dictionary, completed in A.D. 1716. It contains about 
40,000 different signs, of which a large number are archaic variants. We 
may reasonably doubt that any one person ever knew them all. A dictionary 
published in Japan in 1917 under the title Great Dictionary of Ideographs 
(Dai jiten), and intended to meet all the needs of the scholar, contains 
14,924 different signs. Another Japanese work, the Great Dictionary of 
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Phrases in the Chinese Language (Shina go dai jiten), published in 1935, 
lists 12,024 ideographs. For all practical purposes 15,000 may be taken as 
the outer limit of the number of signs used in Chinese. 

The Students’ Encyclopedic Dictionary, published in 1924 by the Com- 
mercial Press, Shanghai, for use in schools corresponding somewhat in 
grade to our junior high schools, gives a little over 5000 different ideo- 
graphs. The North China Language School, which gives instruction in 
Chinese to foreigners, uses a specially prepared work called The 5000 
Dictionary. One of the earliest pocket Chinese-English dictionaries, pre- 
pared by the late Professor Soothill in 1899, was entitled The Student's 
Four Thousand Tzii, and was based on the assumption that a student might 
be expected to learn about 4000 ideographs. It may be safely said that the 
mastery of from four to five thousand ideographs would represent an un- 
usually good education in Chinese. 

With four thousand ideographs as their goal, students might be ex- 
pected to approach the Chinese language with some assurance of success. 
Insignificant as this appears, however, in comparison with the herculean 
labors of the West Coast, it is still a formidable task, and attempts have 
been made to reduce further the number of ideographs that may be con- 
sidered ‘‘necessary.”” There is a general belief that reading of newspapers, 
to take a concrete case, can be comfortably done with a vocabulary of 
about 2500 signs. There is also a common feeling that something more or 
less adequate might be done with 1000 ideographs. 

Perhaps the best-advertised and most-misunderstood venture in this 
connection is that known as the mass-education movement, which is often 
credited with having solved the illiteracy problem in China by creating a 
popular literature that makes use of only 1000 ideographs. This movement 
seems again to be often confused with the development of the vernacular 
prose style as opposed to the formalized classic style of a generation ago, 
a development for which Dr. Hu Shih takes a large measure of responsi- 
bility. Reports of these two movements, added to by vaguer rumors of 
phonetic script, of an alphabet invented in Russia, of an alphabet devised 
by the Jesuit mission, and the like, give rise to the belief that a marvelous 
simplification of the Chinese language has taken or is about to take place. 
Unfortunately for prospective students, this hope is largely illusory. No 
alphabetic or phonetic system stands very much chance of replacing the 
Chinese ideographs at the present time. The Japanese have, for over a 
thousand years, had a phonetic script consisting of fifty simple symbols, 
yet it has always remained for the most part a mere accessory to the use 
of the more difficult Chinese signs. Even the remarkable transformations 
of modern times in Japan have not made the language less dependent on 
the ideographs. There is no reason to suppose that the course of events in 
China will be different for the time being. The rise of the vernacular style 
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has simplified Chinese to this extent, that emphasis has been placed on 
simple and lucid exposition or narration in the language of every-day use, 
rather than on allusive or erudite expression. To what extent it has re- 
duced the number of ideographs employed, however, it would be difficult 
to say. The “thousand character’? movements, so far as is known to this 
writer, have confined themselves to the publication of primers for the 
learning of the first thousand ideographs, and of simple readers on sani- 
tation, geography, history, and so on, suitable to the intellectual level of 
the masses. The number of ideographs used in these readers is not con- 
sciously limited to any particular figure, and they are considered only as 
a convenient introduction to the language in its traditional form. 

The popularity of experiments in Basic English has naturally led to 
similar efforts in both Chinese and Japanese. Mr. Hung Shen, a director 
in the Star Motion Picture Company of Shanghai, published in 1935 a 
small volume called How To Teach and Use 1100 Basic Chinese Ideographs. 
The book, besides listing the basic ideographs, offers practical proof for 
the feasibility of the idea by being itself composed entirely in “basic.” 
Unfortunately, its 196 pages are sprinkled with a considerable number of 
starred ideographs, which do not belong in the list and which are explained 
as unavoidable ‘‘technical’’ terms. Although this detracts somewhat from 
the confidence of the book’s title, it does not destroy the interest in Mr 
Shen’s pioneer attempt. In 1935, also, a handsome little volume called 
Basic Japanese was published by Professor Kochi Doi. It takes as its basis 
1000 words, employing for their representation something over 1000 
Chinese ideographs in addition to the Japanese phonetic script. 

Interesting though these developments are, they do not, of course, bear 
directly on the problem of the student of Chinese, who is concerned not 
with a theoretic language of the future, but with learning to read the lan- 
guage as it is at present written or as it is preserved in literature. The not 
altogether successful attempts to reduce Chinese to an ideographic vocab- 
ulary of about 1000 signs show that a mastery of the latter number would 
not suffice for control of the language as at present constituted. On the 
other hand, as we have indicated above, the mastery of as many as 4000 
ideographs must be reckoned as an excellent education in Chinese. Some- 
where between these figures comes a “fair” knowledge of the language. 

We are, however, entitled to ask further what standard of literacy the 
knowledge of less than 1000 ideographs, of 500 or 100 or even a dozen, 
might represent. The answer to this question lies in a consideration of the 
relative frequency with which the ideographs occur in connected prose. 
The ability to read fluently in any language is not strictly a matter of the 
total number of words in the reader’s vocabulary, but rather of the pro- 
portion of the text covered by his vocabulary. If the unknown words make 
up a small enough percentage, their meaning will very often be clear from 
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the context. In any case, the labor of identifying them by reference to a 
dictionary will not unbearably slow down the reading process. 

The first work on any large scale done in this field was that of Dr. Chen 
Ho-chin, whose results were published by the Commercial Press in a little- 
known volume entitled Characters in the Chinese Spoken Language Listed 
According to the Frequency of their Appearance in Recent Books and Mag- 
azines. The publication was dated 1928, and the labor of preparing the 
study occupied the two preceding years. A series of misfortunes attended 
the work, one manuscript being lost in a fire, and another being stolen from 
a private home by a burglar. These adversities were perhaps the reason 
for a serious discrepancy in the facts given. The table showing the nature of 
the material used lists texts containing a total of 554,478 ideographs. 
About a fourth of the material was children’s books, another fourth news- 
papers and periodicals, another fourth women’s magazines and school com- 
positions, and the remainder standard literature, including selections from 
classic novels. In the introduction, however, the total amount of text 
counted is given as 902,678 ideographs, and the frequency tables, which are 
quite consistent with each other, appear to based on about that number. 
There is no reason to doubt the general accuracy of the frequency statis- 
tics given, though we must assume that we have only incomplete infor- 
mation as to the sources used. 

Professor Chen is content to point out as the conclusion from his work 
that there are more ideographs occurring infrequently than frequently, a 
conclusion that one might have felt justified in assuming to start with. 
Much more important for our purposes is the startling character of the 
frequency curve which can be constructed from the data given by him. 
These data are summarized in the following table: 


Frequency of Number of differ- 

excassence ent ideographs Total occurrence Percentage of text 
Over 10,000 9 127 ,002 14.1 
4001-10 ,000 23 131,930 14.7 
2001- 4,000 46 118,260 13.1 
1001— 2,000 99 136,326 15.1 
500— 1,000 175 123,322 13.7 
301- 500 217 83,690 approx. 9.3 
201-300 176 42 ,064 approx. 4.7 
101-200 424 59,645 approx. 6.6 
1- 100 3,550 77,761 approx. 8.7 
4,719 900 ,000 100.0 


It is clear from this table that a student of Chinese knowing only nine 
ideographs would have recognized on the average one out of every seven 
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on the pages of the material used by Dr. Chen. One whose vocabulary was 
limited to the most frequent seventy-eight would have recognized almost 
half of those he saw, while a student who had learned 352 ideographs would 
know more than seventy per cent of the total. Finally, a vocabulary of 
1169 ideographs would have covered ninety-one per cent of the whole 
material. 

In the Chinese Journal of Educational Research for May, 1935, the work 
of Dr. Chen is extended by Professor Li Chih, bringing the total amount of 
text counted to 1,497,182 ideographs, with a range of 5552 different ideo- 
graphs. The added material tends to weight the statistics in favor of books 
of elementary-school grade, so that the results are of less interest for the 
general reader. For the same reason the frequency curve is still more re- 
markable. Professor Li’s figures show that 494 ideographs occurred a total of 
1,421,662 times, comprising almost exactly ninety-five per cent of the whole, 
while the remaining 5000 or more ideographs constituted only five per cent. 

The bearing of these facts on the study of Chinese is, of course, very 
great, and for several reasons. The difficulty of memorizing a Chinese ideo- 
graph, as compared with the difficulty of learning a new word in a Eu- 
ropean language, is such that a rigid economy of mental effort is imperative. 
The student cannot afford to load his mind with useless freight, and, in the 
early stages of Chinese study at least, an ideograph which recurs no oftener 
than once in ten thousand must be definitely labelled useless. In the selec- 
tion of an efficient vocabulary, imagination is a treacherous guide. All too 
often, language books for beginners start the student off with words like 
“dog, cat, chair, table, coffee, sugar,’ in the plausible belief that these are 
among the most common words. But the fact that an object is common does 
not imply that the word for it is common in literature. Objects may become 
so common that we do not write about them. Where economy of effort is 
desired, therefore, a more scientific standard of selection must be followed. 
This is again the more true in Chinese for a further reason. In the study 
of European languages the effects of frequency make themselves auto- 
matically felt. The student who “sails through,” let us say, a German 
reader, satisfied to get “the general sense” of the contents, finds impressed 
on his mind most deeply the words that have occurred most often. The 
meticulous student who makes constant reference to a dictionary remem- 
bers the words he has looked up most often. But “‘sailing through” pages 
of Chinese is not easy, and the handling of a dictionary is so cumbrous 
that beginners have been known to spend two hours locating one ideograph. 
In these circumstances, only a dependence on outside guidance can help 
the student to make the most efficient use of his time. 

The facts given above should be comforting to prospective students of 
Chinese. It should, however, again be emphasized that in Chinese the ideo- 
graph is not always—in modern Chinese not often—the word. Combina- 
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tions of ideographs require a further effort of learning. At the same time, 
it will be readily seen that the effort of combining known ideas into new 
ones is of a very different order of complexity from that of attaching sounds 
and meanings to strange ideographs. Learning the latter is unquestionably 
the major part of the learning of Chinese. We have seen that a properly 
selected list of 1200 ideographs may well be expected to cover more than 
ninety per cent of any ordinary text, and may therefore constitute an ade- 
quate working vocabulary. To go beyond this is to enter upon a period of 
sharply diminishing returns. The next 1200 ideographs will make up, on the 
average, less than five per cent. The acquisition of a complete knowledge 
of all Chinese ideographs is as impossible as it is unnecessary, but the 
ability to read modern Chinese prose with moderate dependence on a 
dictionary is well within the reach of any serious student. 
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University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


LL data and opinions in this article may be summarized at the begin- 
ning in the truism that the true measure of education lies in knowl- 
edge and not in paper credits. A student should be measured by what he 
knows and not by the years, semester-hours, or courses that he has com- 
pleted. Course, term, comprehensive, and other types of examinations are 
all means to the end of assuring ourselves that a student is making progress. 
This type of final examination alone, however, leaves much to be desired. 
In many cases it is proceeding in the reverse direction. It is also important 
to test a student’s knowledge of a subject at the beginning of a course, so 
that he may be located at the right level in the freshman class in college. 
In fact, this is so important that the average student who is correctly and 
scientifically located as to course-material and as to his classmates will have 
small need to worry about the outcome of his final examinations. 

For many years certain of our colleges of better rank have required 
students to submit to entrance examinations, hoping by this procedure to 
enroll only those students capable of carrying on the college course suc- 
cessfully. In some instances, however, it is neither possible nor expedient 
for a college to compel its prospective students to undergo such an exam- 
ination. Some state universities, for example, cannot morally refuse ad- 
mission to the better graduates of the accredited high schools of those 
states. This difficulty may be overcome by giving the entering students 
placement tests. In other words, each student should be “placed” in his 
college class according to the knowledge of the subject he has acquired 
in high school, and not according to the number of units or credits pre- 
sented in the subject. There seems to be no valid reason why these tests 
should not be given in all high-school subjects that are continued in col- 
lege, such as English, modern foreign languages, mathematics, classics, 
sciences, and, possibly, even history 

How can placement tests be emploved in 'ccating the high-school 
students the first.~cer college Span.ioh course? Is the time. and trouble. 
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LL data and opinions in this article may be summarized at the begin- 

ning in the truism that the true measure of education lies in knowl- 
edge and not in paper credits. A student should be measured by what he 
knows and not by the years, semester-hours, or courses that he has com- 
pleted. Course, term, comprehensive, and other types of examinations are 
all means to the end of assuring ourselves that a student is making progress. 
This type of final examination alone, however, leaves much to be desired. 
In many cases it is proceeding in the reverse direction. It is also important 
to test a student’s knowledge of a subject at the beginning of a course, so 
that he may be located at the right level in the freshman class in college. 
In fact, this is so important that the average student who is correctly and 
scientifically located as to course-material and as to his classmates will have 
small need to worry about the outcome of his final examinations. 

For many years certain of our colleges of better rank have required 
students to submit to entrance examinations, hoping by this procedure to 
enroll only those students capable of carrying on the college course suc- 
cessfully. In some instances, however, it is neither possible nor expedient 
for a college to compel its prospective students to undergo such an exam- 
ination. Some state universities, for example, cannot morally refuse ad- 
mission to the better graduates of the accredited high schools of those 
states. This difficulty may be overcome by giving the entering students 
placement tests. In other words, each student should be “‘placed”’ in his 
college class according to the knowledge of the subject he has acquired 
in high school, and not according to the number of units or credits pre- 
sented in the subject. There seems to be no valid reason why these tests 
should not be given in all high-school subjects that are continued in col- 
lege, such as English, modern foreign languages, mathematics, classics, 
sciences, and, possibly, even history. 

How can placement tests be employed in locating the high-school 
students in the first-year college Spanish course? Is the time, and trouble, 
worth the effort as far as both student and teacher are concerned? The 
University of North Carolina, for the past seven years, has required those 
students offering Spanish as entrance credits to take a placement test, and 
these students have been allocated to classes according to the score re- 
ceived on that test. The results have been not only gratifying but startling. 

The typical first-year class of eight or nine years ago presented a 
motley and dismal picture: twenty to thirty students, coming from twelve 
to twenty different schools, representing the product of twelve to twenty 
teachers; students with excellent training, students with poor training, and 
a few mediocre ones. Yet, each student had credit for two years of high- 
school Spanish, and all were corralled in the same classroom with the same 
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teacher and given the same assignments. Such was the average situation 
before placement tests were instituted. It was sheer folly even to hope that 
such a class could be of sufficient uniformity to enable the teacher to handle 
it as a unit. Each student was a class all to himself; he just happened to be 
registered in the same course, meeting in the same room with twenty-five 
others. Perhaps those students had used a dozen different types of books. 
Probably one teacher insisted upon the “‘direct method,” another was just 
as fervent towards the ‘“‘reading method,” and still another just as de- 
voted to the “grammar method.” Let’s hope that some of the students 
may have been given the better features of all the methods, if they have 
been subjected to any “method”’ at all. 

In such a class there were always students too well trained for the av- 
erage of the group; there were some who were entirely lost; others who 
would drop out of the course from utter disgust and despair; others, still, 
who would find it impossible to follow the pace, but would continue in a 
hopeless struggle. Just as tragic as any of the above cases was the student 
who realized that he could drift along with practically no effort. In those 
classes the failures were often distressingly high, sometimes rising above 
fifty per cent. 

What have the placement tests done to remedy this condition? The 
following statistics are offered as the answer. The first chart shows how 
students were placed by the test, over the five-year period 1930-31 to 
1934-35. 


High School 
Years of 
Study 


Place 
2 


Quarter 


Place 
3 


Quarter 


7% 
29.5* 


13.7 


41.1 


26.6* 


25 


40.7 


* = normal placement. 
Students receiving normal (or higher) placement: 33.66%. 


College Spanish 1 and 2 are the equivalent of two years’ study in high 
school. 

The student offering one year of credit from high school should nor- 
mally be placed in the second quarter of college Spanish; two years, in the 
third quarter (the first course of college grade); and three years, in the 
fourth quarter. 

This is indeed a dismal picture. 

The second chart shows the grades received by students who had been 


1 
Place Place 
1 4 
Quarter Quarter 
one 56.8 
two 32.3 | 
three 3.1 31.2* 
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placed by test, and proves the validity of the placing described in the above 
chart. 


A B Cc Dropped 


% % % 
11.3 22.1 34.6 . 3.9 


Students passing: 90.5%. 

Students failing (and dropped): 9.5%. 

Average grade (counting “drop” as F): C+. 

Naturally, the percentages of failures in the classes in which the above students were 
placed have decreased in proportion. 


The advantages to be found in this program are: 

1. A school can set its standards and require new students to meet 
them. 

2. The student feels from the outset that he can do the work assigned 
him. (It cannot be denied that many intelligent boys fail in their college 
course because they are started too high in our system of education. This 
is due to poor training and to incorrect diagnosis by the college dean or 
registrar.) 

3. The students are satisfied and happy. One might think that they 
would rebel at the loss of a year’s credit in a subject, but when they see 
that they would not be successful in a more advanced course, they under- 
stand that they have everything to gain. Of course, advanced credit should 
be given those students who can hurdle the first-year college course in a 
subject. 

4. A uniform class means uniform and satisfactory results. 

5. It need not be mentioned that the teacher is happier under this sys- 
tem and, consequently, approaches his duty with greater vigor and ef- 
fectiveness. 

6. Intelligent and progressive high-school teachers will try to face the 
problem of preparing their students for the first-year college course. 

There are certain problems, however, that should be worked out in or- 
der that the whole plan of placing students may be successful. 

College standards should be known to each high school, so that the 
high school may prepare its students to meet such requirements. Organ- 
izers of high-school curricula should keep their eyes on the requirements of 
freshmen, and work in that direction. Probably the state is the logical unit. 
Some institution should prepare a schedule of what the high-school student 
should know in order to be admitted to college Spanish. The state univer- 
sity, since it is usually regarded as the apex of the public school system in 
a state, possibly is the institution best situated to undertake this charge. 

In 1932 the Extension Division of the University of North Carolina 
published a bulletin called A Two-Year Course in Spanish, which was com- 
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piled and edited by a committee of teachers of Spanish appointed by the 
Spanish section of the Modern Language Association of North Carolina. 
Many high schools of the state adopted the bulletin as a guide, and some 
colleges have made their elementary course coincide with the suggestions 
in the outline. Naturally a thing of this kind is utterly useless unless the 
high-school teachers will co-operate. It is not a move and a desire by a 
college to dominate and rule the secondary schools, but an attempt to 
reach a certain uniformity that otherwise would be impossible. It should 
be noted in that regard that in our southern high schools instruction in 
Spanish is usually on a higher plane than it is in other languages. Spanish 
is not required, usually, and when it is offered it is because someone wants 
to teach it, and not because the local laws make it mandatory. 

Finally, this should not be regarded as the expression of a desire to 
standardize classes and teaching in the same fashion that standardization 
is found in modern industry. That is physically and mentally impossible. 
Schools must have standards and not standardization. Give the teacher a 
plan to follow, with a well-balanced class, but let the teacher proceed 
according to his own pleasure. And when the next freshman class appears on 
the campus, test those students who offer Spanish as entrance credits, and 
place them, according to the standards of your particular institution, in the 
classes where they are sure to produce results. 


on 


Bibliography of Modern Foreign Language 
Methodology in the United States 
and Canada for 1936 


GRACE P. YouNG 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Books ABROAD 


Bond, O. F.: “Foreign Language Films at ‘International House’.”” x:1:112-114. Analyzes 
Pécheur d’Islande, La Maternelle, La Crise est finie, Madame Bovary, La Femme idéale. 
x:2:239-241. Analyzes The New Gulliver, Der Schimmelreiter, Sans Famille, Crime et 
Chétiment, Maria Chapdelaine, Le Dernier Milliardaire. x:3:367-369. Analyzes Pasteur, 
La Maison de Moliére, Le Monde ov l'on s’ennuie, Don Quichotte, Libelei, Der alte und 
der junge Konig. 

CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Bickford, Belle: “The Redefinition of University Requirements in Foreign Languages.” 
x1:8:506-509. Gives the “Report of the Committee on Adjustment between Modern 
Languages in Secondary School and College,’”’ which is the outline of final recommenda- 
tions on the part of the Modern Language Association of Central and Northern California 
and representatives of the University of California. 


BULLETIN OF THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF 
MopERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Anonymous: “Suggested Textbooks for Developing Reading Power.”’ 105: 3-5. A list of recent 
textbooks in French and German that provide well-graded material and exercises to de- 
velop vocabulary and reading power. 

Bird, Grace: “Foreign Language in California Junior Colleges.’”’ x1:4:247-249. Describes the 
present state of foreign languages in California under five heads, including methodology 
in language teaching. 

Davis, Mary: ‘Modern Language Teaching: A Challenge.’”’ x1:4:229-231. Poorer as well as 
better students are stimulated by study of the culture and civilization of foreign people. 
There should be a place in the course for outside reading in English. Study of grammar is 
essential. School authorities should aid in furnishing material for proper atmosphere for 
language work. 

Grant, Isabella: “Foreign Languages as Guided by Principles of Scope and Sequence.” 
x1:6:353-355. Formal work should be reduced to minimum in the first two semesters, 
— — of language should be extended over a longer period, cultural content should 

enricned. 

Johns, Dorothy: “Attainment of the Cultural Objective in the Teaching of French.” x1:4:235- 
237. This objective may be attained by a course either in English or French which treats 
solely of French civilization, or by adherence to definite outlines for the study ofthe civil- 
ization. Such an outline is given, resulting from an experiment that is being carried on 
by some high-school classes. The very successful experiment is in extensive reading and 
the outline consists of four units. Reading lists of available books were made; second-hand 
libraries were searched when more books were needed than the school library had. A read- 
ing report blank is filed for each book read. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “Annotated Bibliography on Modern Language Teaching, 1932-1936.” 
x1:4:253-254. Eight publications cited for these years. “What Type of Foreign Language 
Program Should the High School Offer?’’ x1:4:241-246. Gives four types and elaborates 
on each. “1. Preparatory courses stressing language as a tool. 2. Orientation courses in lan- 
guage arts. 3. Survey courses in national cultures. 4. Integrated courses stressing languages 
as media for the interpretation of national cultures.” 

McKnight, J. A.: “Clear Thinking Through Language Learning.” x1:1:62. The teacher must 
maintain in his pupil the learning attitude; new words must be presented in a way to 
appeal to his sense-impression; the accurate recall of ideas must be constantly reviewed; 

_ attention must be focused on cognates, synonyms and word families. 

Reinsch, F. H.: “Modern Language Research.” x1:4:250-252. A resumé, brought up to date, 
of the research in experimentation and methodology in modern language instruction. 

Roberts, H. D., and Kaulfers, W. V.: “A New Orientation for the Language Arts Curriculum.” 
x1:4:222-228. Foreign language study with its liberalizing influence can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to cultural unification, which we Americans need. Survey courses pro- 
viding an insight into the past contributions to American culture, orientation courses in 
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ae ny showing emeees of American speech, translation of foreign literature, can 

make the program appeal to the large majority of pupils. A functional cultural approach 
is displacing the technical grammatical approach. Chart of ‘Foreign Languages in an 
Integrated Language Arts Curriculum”’ given. 

Smith, W. A.: ‘Foreign Language and Pupil Need.” x1v:4:232-235. Article is based on two 
fundamental questions: “(1) What essential ... contributions might the foreign lan- 
guages make to the education of modern American youth? and (2) To what extent do the 
foreign languages, as now taught, actually make such contributions?” 


THE CLEARING HOovusE 


Ryan, H. H.: “The Experimental Curriculum at Wisconsin High School.” x:5:301-307. The 
teaching of the third year of French (by Miss Laura Johnson) in the demonstration high 
school comes into the social-science group with emphasis upon reading for understanding 
of racial point of view and as a basis for international harmony. 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Klopp, W. J.: “Integration on the Secondary-School Level.”’ xv:4: 198-204. Modern languages 
tp. 201) fit into an integrated program with history, literature, art, and music. 


Tue FRENCH REVIEW 


Cross, S. H.: “Reform in Modern Language Teaching.’’ x:2:93-101. To integrate routine 
elementary courses in languages in the intellectual program that will lead somewhere, 
Harvard University has revamped its courses in modern language work. In introductory 
courses all literary orientation is abandoned. The aim in the more advanced ones is to 
have a better correlation of these courses both with the pupil’s own experience and with 
the chief phases of past and present civilization. 

Hagopian, S. de P.: ‘“Teaching French to Young Children With the Help of Dr. Decroly’s 
Educative Games.” 1X: 16:501-503. These games are used in groups of eight to ten children 
who are just beginning the foreign language. Each has his individual game to carry on 
in the presence of other children. Some of the games are described. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “Outcomes as Objectives.”’ 1x:3:224-230. Committees on curriculum re- 
visions should consider five very concrete problems. The answer to these will yield the 
“concomitant” outcomes of the field, the ‘‘direct’”’ outcomes of the program, the ‘‘asso- 
ciate” outcomes of the program, the “‘objectives”’ for the foreign language course of study 
at a given time, and the allocation of content and activities. The author classifies the out- 
comes according to the five major areas of human interest. 

Keating, L. C.: “Why Not More Illustrated Lectures?” rx:5:442-444. Describes the practical 
method he uses for the preparation of lecture films with apparatus whose construction is 
simple. The cost of equipment, not including the projector, is $30.00. The films cost 50 
cents a roll and the indole and printing $1.50. 

Pei, M. A.: “Language at the Crossroads.” 1x:5:376-383. Suggests a general language survey 
course in English required for all first-year high-school students (supplemented later by 
a similar but more advanced course in college). This will co-ordinate with the physical 
and social science sides of language which have not been presented in our teaching. 

Pesark, Helen: ‘Concrete Results of Foreign Language Education.’ 1x:6:479-488. Teacher 
should eradicate from pupil’s mind popular misconceptions of France’s industrial and 
economic conditions, her political institutions and policies, and her social ideals. 

Tharp, J. B.: “Can Foreign Languages ‘Integrate?’ The St. Louis Meeting.” 1x:5:438—442. 
A condensed report of the Panel Discussion of The Place of Foreign Language Study in an 
Integrated Secondary School Program which took place at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence on February 24, 1936 in St. Louis. Results of integration from current 
experimentation among thirty schools that are participating in an eight-year experiment 
of curriculum building. 

Vidon-Varney, Jeanne: “Phonétique.” 1x:3:231-238. Under the subtitle “Le Francais Tel 
Qu’On Le Parle” the author states that a foreigner will find that in the matter of French 
pronunciation great divergency exists among people of different classes, as well as of the 
same class, and that since French is a living language there will naturally be evolution 
and new tendencies. He should acquire a systéme phonétique as French as possible, should 
stick to authorities who are recognized by the majority of cultivated Frenchmen, and 
if the authorities are in conflict he should choose the pronunciation which shows an en- 
richment and not an impoverishment of the language. 1x:4:322-324. Transcription in 
phonetic script of a passage from Chateaubriand’s Le Génie du Christianisme and of a 
poem by Baudelaire. x:1:48-50. Under the subtitle ‘De la Liaison” are discussed various 
reasons why rules for liaison that are stated in grammars are often not observed in the 
spoken language of today. x:2:126-140. Sidney Walls in Part I of this article urges T/e 
Use of Sound Records as a Valuable Adjunct to the Teaching of Modern Languages. Sound 
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records intensify the interest of the students and create a willingness and an enthusiasm 
to learn the subject. The author tells of his own method of conducting classes with 
Linguaphone records during the school year 1935-36. Part II contains phonetic transcrip- 
tions by Jeanne Vidon-Varney. 


THe GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Goodloe, Jane: Technique of Reading German.” 1x:4: 154-167. Get the sentence-picture 
first, then choose from meanings given in the vocabulary for a particular word the mean- 
ing that fits this sentence-picture. There follows a discussion, beginning with the verb, 
of each element in the sentence and the relative order of each in independent and de- 
pendent, declarative and conditional clauses. A number of helpful suggestions are given 
on how a vocabulary should be studied, with a scheme to supplement the student’s knowl- 
edge of the translations of the modal-auxiliaries. 

Hewitt, T. B.: “For Briefer Text-Vocabularies.” rx:1:25-26. In second- and third-semester 
texts a rigidly restricted vocabulary, with helpful pedagogical hints in the notes, should 
stimulate students to develop their own vocabulary. 

Humbert, Gabriele: “Literarkritik im Schulzimmer.” rx:1:17-24. Suggestions on introducing 
aesthetic appreciation even as early as the first year of a foreign language, because most 
students are unable to form opinions on the literary value of their class texts. 

Magyar, F.: “A Seventeenth-Century Frequency Word List.” 1x:3:102-108. Discusses 
Comenius as a precursor of modern tendencies in modern language teaching and par- 
ticularly as a compiler of a word list. Compares his word list with Professor Morgan’s 
Word Book to see whether such comparison “may yield any practical result from the 
viewpoint of the classroom teacher.” 

Sharp, S. L.: “The Importance of the Strong Verb in Reading German.” 1x:2:43-48. More 
stress should be placed and kept in first-year work on the strong verb. Upon examining 
five texts used in second-year work the author tabulates the large per cent of strong verbs 
and derivatives with which the students of the second year should be familiar. 

Thomas, A. H.: “Directness and Convenience for the Reading Approach.” rx:3:109-120. To 
make the reading approach direct the author first gives his reasons for convenient and 
adequate language notes, then twenty-two suggestions for these notes. 

Vail, C. C. D.: “A Word-List Correlation.” rx:1:10-16. A correlation of the A.A.T.G. Mini- 
mum Standard Vocabulary for German and the New York State Basic German Word Lists. 

Reasons for correlation. Lists of words (1) on AATG list not on NYS list; (2) on NYS list 
not on AATG list; (3) on NYS second-year list not on AATG list. 


HicH Pornts 

Chagrin, L.: “A Radical Change in Teaching the Spanish Radical-Changing Verb.” 
xvi: 1:60-61. A brief method to be used in second-year work. 

de Kernay, Aline: “The Cultural Courses in the Modern Language Department of the John 
Adams High School, September, 1935—June, 1936.” xv1:9:27-47. The program of the 
first-year language students with a table of time-allotments, an outline of a unit of work 
in French, and a fourteen-page bibliography of library books the pupils used that had 
to do with French, Spanish, and German culture. 

de Lellis, T. J.: “Our Language Course in the Changing World.” xv: 3:22-28. Suggestions 
for a course in Italian under the new course in language work approved for New York 
City’s high schools. Plans a course in which the chief stress is placed on language apprecia- 
tion, and upon the culture of the foreign people. 

Frank, C. D.: “French in London Schools.” xvm1:9:5-12. This interesting report of a visit 
to two London secondary schools contains worthwhile suggestions for methods in our 
own. 

Gendell, L. J.: “Helping the Student to Master Numbers in French.”’ xv: 2:56-57. An inter- 
esting method is to teach the pupils to make telephone calls in French. 

Katz, Daisy: “Teaching Literary Appreciation in a Third-Year French Class.’’ xvu11:5:63-68. 
For the academically-minded students in her fifth-term class, the author prepared and 
here describes three units in literary appreciation that she used with success. Unit 1 is 
based on Anatole France’s Monsieur Bergeret d Paris; unit 2, on Verlaine’s Tristesse sans 
cause; unit 3, on Halévy’s L’Abbé Constantin. 

McGill, Beatrice: “You, or Arms and the Man.” xvu1:2:24-30. Lists characteristics most 
desirable in the ideal teacher of French. Believes the teacher-pupil relationship a human 
one, and selects three chief characteristics: power of detachment, kindness, and open- 
mindedness. 

Montag, Gertrude: “An Experiment With a Group Method in German.” xvu1:6:62-66. Six 
ability groups (in a first-term class), consisting of six pupils taught by student teachers 
four days each week, resulted in the advantages of a an experiment considerably out- 
weighing the disadvantages. 
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Morgan, E.: “Year-Unit Group in Beginners’ French.”’ xvm1:8:56-58. A year-unit replacing 
the two-term system resulted in a greater mastery of the subject both by poor students 
and those of special aptitudes. 

Rosenthal, L. J.: “Self-Teaching Inductive French Pronunciation Drills.” xvim1:3:60 -66. 
These drills, printed in full, are taken from the classroom vocabulary over a period of 
two years. They cover the first two terms of French. 

Samuelson, Sylvia: ‘What Cultural Language Clubs Can Offer.”’ xvi1:2:66-70. Program 
given for each weekly meeting of ‘‘Le Cercle Francais” during the first term of a junior 
high school. This complete program of twenty meetings is posted on the French bulletin 
board one week before registration. 

Schwartz, I. A.: ‘French Plays for Assemblies.”” xvm1:5:57-58. Two types only that have a 
real value for a high-school audience: (1) Type which has a great deal of English in it; 
(2) a French classical comedy in English translation. 

Wilbur, Amy: “French Declamation Contests.’’ xvitt: 1:59-60. These contests have proved a 
practical way of focussing attention on pronunciation and oral work. 

Wilkins, L. A.: “Mutatis Mutandis.”’ xviit:1:39-52. The democratization of our secondary 
schools necessitates a differentiation in our offerings in foreign languages. Writer recom- 
mends a different type of course. 

Wolfe, Rose: “Work for Gifted Students.’’ xvm1:2:58-60. In order to encourage the good 
students, the Samuel J. Tilden High School of New York City awards honor certificates 
at a special assembly, the program for which is prepared and carried out by the French 
Club. Types of entertainment listed. 

Wolfson, Sarah: “Extensive Reading in Second-Year French Classes.’’ xvim1:5:52-53. Assign 
a book below the level of the student’s intensive ability. Have the student required to read 


only half of it and write an English summary of each chapter. Give credit if he finishes 
the book. 


HISPANIA 


Aycock, C.: “What Can the High-School Teacher Do to Increase Interest in Spanish?” 
x1x:3:375-378. “If it is true that social subjects will shortly supplant all others, I main- 
tain that Spanish is a social subject.’’ Gives suggestions for socializing Spanish courses. 

Barlow, W. M.: “Spanish in a Changing World.’’ x1x:1:45-49. ‘““More emphasis should be 
placed on the study of foreign peoples and our relations with them.” Material for making 
them alive and important to our students has never been organized. 

Benge, Frances: “‘The Place of Spanish America in Our Curriculum.” x1x:3:345-352. “‘The 
distinguishing value of Spanish rests upon the principle of Pan Americanism.” Upon this 
depends its chief force in American education. Gives aims of a two-year course and a 
four-year course in high schools and a two-year and four-year course the college should 
have. Former emphasis on Spain might well be shifted to Spanish America. 

Churchman, P. H.: “Some Aspects of the Reading Emphasis.” x1x:2:265-272. Discusses the 
distinction between “‘recognitional” and “active” skills in language learning, with the 
differences considered from the viewpoint of relative difficulty as concerns construction 
and vocabulary. Considers the items of grammar that are perilous for reader to slight. 
Asserts that active skills (oral and written work) come chronologically after reading 
ability, and touches upon simplified texts and true-false tests. 

Crooks, Ethel, and Leonard, Lucy: ‘Social Motives in the Teaching of Spanish.”’ xrx:3:368- 
372. Because the Spanish American countries are growing in importance school texts must 
be changed. Cites some texts with cultural objectives. Class work may be supplemented 
by and correlated with a language club and an occasional school assembly where the pro- 
gram can be in English. 

Doyle, H. G.: “Co-operative Effort in Hispanic Studies.”” xvim1:1:55-60. An appreciation of 
the Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies with a complete list, valuable for 
teachers and students, of its publications, which include tentative bibliographies of the 
literatures of all of the Hispanic American countries. 

Hall, E. J.: “Oral Examinations in Spanish for Undergraduates.’’ xrx:4:461-466. At Yale 
University the Department of Spanish has found that “in an oral examination of fifteen 
minutes as much or more could be accomplished in testing the knowledge of the content 
of the course as in a two-hour written examination.’”’ The manner of conducting the final 
comprehensive examinations orally in Spanish is described, with a record of the questions 
asked in June, 1933. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “Foreign Language Curriculum of the Future.” xrx:1:13-24. Will consist of 
four types of offerings. High-school teacher will deal with select groups, with more mature 

upils, will have a greater assurance of continuity. There will be integration courses in 
anguage at lower levels. 

Risdon, Anita: “Hoy Dia: Publishing a School Paper in Spanish.” xrx:3:361-368. A news- 
paper more accurately approximates a student’s media than stories or plays read outside 
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class. Publishing an account of his own activities motivates a student’s Spanish course 
and integrates in use the important language-learning activities. Hoy Dia is now three 
years old. Description of how the paper is got up. 

Sparkman, C.: “Grammar For the Reading Approach.” x1x:3:353-361. Training in grammar, 
for better comprehension in reading, and for the furtherance of active skill, should be 
organized to include only those factors that have a bearing on the goal to be attained. 
The method of teaching the principles of each should fit the desired end, the reproductive 
phase should keep behind the recognition phase, recognition should be prominent at first 
and give way to reproduction. Analyzes grammar needs of each goal and offers a con- 
structive plan for teaching them. 

Tatum, T.: “Broadcasting Spanish Civilization.” x1rx:1:50-54. Describes his broadcasting 
programs for the University of Chattanooga, which he believes spread a Spanish con- 
sciousness among his students. 

Warshaw, J.: “Undergraduate Spanish Curricula in Universities and Colleges.”’ x1x:1:25-32. 
Author believes that undergraduate instruction can be improved if eight courses, which 
from investigation of sixty-seven curricula taken from catalogues of the past five years 
seem to be deserving of a place in the undergraduate program, were established as a basic 
program in all our universities and colleges. 


ITALICA 

Anonymous: “Pedagogical Note.’’ xm1:3:99. An account taken from the Revue des études 
italiennes, January-March, 1936, of the 1935 examinations for the A grégation in Italian 
and for the teaching certificate. Teachers will be interested in aspects of the report and 
in the details of grading. 

Camilli, A.: ‘Note di Pronuncia Italiana.”’ x11:1:6. Discusses the pronunciations of c and g 
before e and i in Tuscan and in Roman speech, and the pronunciation of initial z. 
“Varieta Ortografiche in Italiano. Gli accenti.” x11:2:37-38. Four systems discussed as 
well as accents on certain words. “Le Vocali E, O.”’ x11: 4: 108. 

Shaw, J. E.: “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America, October-December, 1935.” 
xuu:1:8-12. Divided into Books, Articles, Reviews, Notices, Announcements, Com- 
pilations, etc., and Addenda. x11:2:43-46. January-March, 1936. Divided into Books, 
Articles, Reviews, Notices, etc. xm1:3:85-94. Divided into Books, Articles and Mono- 
graphs, Reviews, Notices, Announcements, Compilations, etc. xmm:4:112-116. Divided 
into Books, Articles and Monographs, Reviews, Notices, etc., and Addenda. 


THE JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Cuscio, L. L.: “A Departure in the Beginner’s Language Course.” vi1:2:104-105. For stu- 
dents who can take only the first year of French in college the author advocates that one 
recitation out of five be devoted to reading and analyzing masterpieces in translation. 
Suggestions given for this plan, which has been tried successfully. 


THE MopERN LANGUAGE FoRuM 

Baumann, C.: ‘‘Why Study Foreign Languages?’’ xx1:1:31-37. The pedagogic value of the 
foreign languages lies in the fact that ‘‘in the foreign languages, the reality is experienced, 
and grammar, as theory, is truly a working tool.’’ 

Davis, Mary: “Aims and Obstacles of the Modern Language Teacher.” xx1:3-4:137-141. 
Discusses the program of re-evaluation and modification of the secondary curriculum 
in California with regard to modern languages. 

Jenkins, Mary: “The Unit Method of Teaching.”’ xx1:3-4: 142-147. An informal discussion 
between a supervisor and training teacher in a high school at Los Angeles and a student 
teacher, based on the unit method of teaching French. The ideas in the unit plan have 
successfully met the test of application in the Beverly Hills High School, Los Angeles, 
where the author is teaching. 

Kaulfers, W. V.: “Ser and Estar in Beginning Classes.” xx1:2:87-91. For the differences the 
author gives non-grammatical explanations which have proved adequate in first-year 
work. He analyzes eleven examples which hold good even for usages that are termed 
idiomatic. 

THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 

Amner, F. D.: “Some Aspects of Nationalism in Modern Foreign Language Teaching.” 
xx:7:407-410. To overcome being victimized by purveyors of nationalistic jealousies we 
should give our senior students a presentation of the national points of view in representa- 
tive readings in the literatures of France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. 

Bernard, E. G.: “Silent Films and Lantern Slides in Teaching French.” xx1:2:109-115. A 
survey of the advantages, the commercial sources of free materials, rental and purchase 
sources, and some teaching procedures. 
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Brannon, C. H.: “Contributions to Citizenship by Modern Language Courses in Scientific 
Literature.” xx: 5: 259-264. “Courses in scientific literature are often the first step in the 
understanding and appreciation of other people.” Discusses other advantages in having 
students devote at least one semester to the reading of books dealing with the industrial 
and practical side of a nation’s life. 

Brock, I. W.: Magic of Common Sense.” xx:4: 209-211. While not minimizing the so- 
cial, artistic, literary, etc. values inherent in languages, we should concern ourselves first 
and primarily with giving students a solid basis in the language. 

Dummer, E. H.: ‘‘The Teaching of German Civilization in First-Year and Second-Year Col- 
lege Classes.”? xx1:3:179-185. Tells of a method tried at Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 
per which successfully takes care of Kulturkunde. A reading list of books in English 
is a 

Engel, E. F.: “The Broadcasting of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States: A Sur- 
vey.” xx:6:356-357. List of radio stations in this country that broadcasted modern 
foreign language programs in 1935-36, together with their location, language, number of 
— per week, length of broadcasts, number in series, grade of instruction, and 
remarks. 

Feder, D. D., and Cochran, Grace: ‘Comprehension Maturity Tests: A New Departure in 
Measuring Ability.” xx:4:201-208. The reliability and validity of the new “‘reading com- 
prehension maturity”’ tests, which meet a need for a ‘‘deeper’’ measure of comprehension 
than that which the usual reading tests furnish, have been established experimentally. 
Excerpts given from a typical test. 

Francon, M.: “Sur |’Enseignement de la Littérature.”” xx:4:212-216. In the teaching of 
literature the authors and their works should be studied in relation to the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of their time. 

Gullette, C. C.: “Suggestions for a Spanish Club Calendar.”’ xx:8:459-467. The author has 
compiled a calendar of a Spanish and Spanish American character, hoping it will be a 
starting-point for Spanish clubs, to help them build their programs around important 
dates and historical figures. Cites books to which students may have recourse for ma- 
terial for programs. Calendar is printed in full. 

Hawkins, F. E.: “‘A Lesson in French Composition.” xx1:3:171-178. Depicts an entire class 
recitation, with suggestions for the conduct of lessons to be drawn by the reader. 

Hess, J. A.: “Rules of Grammar in Beginners’ German Books.”’ xx:4:221-225. Urges that 
more accurate rules are needed in beginners’ books, especially the rule concerning the 
twenty-one monosyllabic adjectives that always umlaut the stem vowel a, 0, or u in the 
comparative and superlative degrees and the rule for sondern after a negative. 

Jones, W. K.: “Modernizing Language Teaching.” xx1:2:83-88. A report of what is being 
done to let language students face problems similar to those in real life and to fit modern 
language teaching to present-day conditions. 

Joyce, C. S.: “A Challenge to Modern Foreign Language Teachers.’”’ xx1:3:147-152. Sum- 
marizes Professor Fife’s challenge to teachers (in Experiments and Studies in Modern 
Language Teaching (1934), and reviews critically his introductory section entitled “A 
Survey of Tendencies as Evidenced by Recent Studies.’’ Mr. Joyce’s conclusions on 
teaching cover six heads. 

Kurath, W., and Stalnaker, J. W.: ““Two German Vocabulary Tests.”? xx1:2:95-102. Two 
types of vocabulary tests (tests reproduced and norms given) using same words are com- 
pared and analyzed. The conclusion is reached that both tests, recall and recognition, 
measure almost the same ability. 

Kurz, H.: “Ten Commandments and One More in Modern Foreign Language Teaching.” 
xx:V:288-293. With the criterion for a teacher of “common sense, ... ability to 
work, .. . ability to command work from others,” the author gives to this teacher 
ten timely suggestions that refer to the conduct of class recitations. He urges that ‘formal 
discipline,” relegated to the background about 1890, be restored in good standing and 
full fellowship. 

McMaster, A. M.: “The Use of ire as an Auxiliary with Intransitive Verbs.” xx1:2:94. In- 
stead of having a student memorize the list of intransitives that take étre as auxiliary, 
give him the general rule—certain intransitives of motion or transition express both an 
action and a state, and in those cases in which as soon as an action is accomplished, a 
state exists, éire is the auxiliary, and let him reason for himself. 

Menhinick, Mildred: ““A Non-College Course in French.” xx:5: 269-274. Describes a success- 
ful experiment with a class of poorly adjusted pupils who lacked language ability and 
cultural background. This class had been held for three years in the Belleville High School, 
Belleville, New Jersey. The results show what a real teacher can do. 

Nordmeyer, G.: “A Simplified Phonetic Alphabet for German.”’ xx1:3: 165-170. The merit of 
the phonetic transcription lies in its psychological approach to the language. Experiment 
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proves that a short phonetic drill is beneficial to the student. Phonetic table given, and 
the story ““Dornréschen’’ printed both in ordinary spelling and in phonetic translation. 

Phillips, W. T.: “Reflections on Language Methodology.” xx1:3:186-189. Every method has 
its drawbacks. The teacher should appeal to all the learning faculties of his student and 
formulate his own eclectic method. Discusses the elements of a good eclectic method for 
obtaining attainable objectives. 

Richebourg, Marguerite, and Moehlman, A. H.: “The Modern Foreign Languages and the 
Social Sciences in Harmony: A Dialogue.” xx:4:195-200. Ways in which languages and 
social sciences can correlate in the education of a child today. 

Rowland, D.: ‘‘Some Results of Free Choice in Extensive Reading in French,” xx:8:471-476. 
Publishes two lists: (1) Table of the fifty most popular novels in point of number of pages 
read and reported upon by 541 beginning French students in the University of Chicago 
over the period 1927-32; and (2) Table of the twenty-five most popular plays by the same 
pupils. These represent the students’ own choices among fifteen hundred volumes. 

Sdenz, H.: “The Preposition a Before Place-Names in Spanish.”’ xx :4:217-220. A clarification 
for our students of the present and past use concerning the insertion or omission of a be- 
fore place-names. 

Schroeder, P. G.: “Presenting the Possessive Adjectives in German and the Romance Lan- 
guages.’’ xx:4:226-227. Author’s simple method of explaining the double agreement of 
the possessive adjective. 

Schlimbach, Alice, and Jordan, E. L.: “The German Language House: A Successful Educa- 
tional Experiment in Modern Language Teaching on a College Campus.” xx:6:347-352. 
A detailed account of ‘“‘the organization, methods, and results of a German language 
house which after six years of existence is so organized as to make its underlying principles 
clearly discernible.” 

Sharp, S. L.: “German Textbook Vocabularies and a Supplementary Dictionary.”’ xx1:3:157- 
161. The expense of texts for the student can be lessened by omitting in future textbook- 
vocabularies words which have satisfactory equivalents in the Minimum Standard German 
Vocabulary Dictionary. 

Spendiaroff, E.: “On the Visual Versus the Auditory Element in Learning to Read a —— 
Language.’”’ xx:7:403-406. Author interprets the findings of recent experiments in the 
psychology of reading when applied to foreign languages, and concludes that “‘mature 
reading habits in a foreign language are furthered by perceptual ability in so far as the 
latter has been in turn developed by a solid aural-oral training.” 

Tharp, J. B.: “Methodology.’”’ xx:5:294. Under the title “Experimentation” the writer re- 
ports two experiments in process: (1) in reading method in beginning classes in German 
at Temple University; (2) an experiment in method with two beginning classes in Spanish 
at Ohio State University, in one of which the “‘Direct-Oral’’ method is used, in the other 
the “Direct-Reading’’ method is carried on. xx:7:416-419. “Can Foreign Languages 
Integrate? A report on the St. Louis Panel Discussion.” A summary of the panel dis- 
cussion on foreign language problems at the meeting of the N.E.A., February, 1936. 
1. Why an “integrated” program? 2. What is “integration?”’ Mr. Diederich, travelling 
fellow for the eight-year experiment of curriculum-building undertaken by the Progressive 
Education Association, outlines six types of experimentation among the thirty schools 
participating in the investigation, and gives his opinions on the effect of integration. 

Dean H. L. Smith, Mr. Bagster-Collins, Miss Laura Johnson, Miss Lilly Lindquist, 
Mr. F. F. Powers, Dean W. F. Russell, and Mr. E. H. Cameron continue the discussion 
from various points of view, with Mr. W. Aikin, chairman, giving his summary of what 
the Panel as a group agrees upon. 

Trotter, R. C.: “The Relation of Extensive Reading and Civilization Test Scores in Second- 
Year French.”’ xx1:3:162-164. Civilization tests given to intermediate college French 
classes indicate that students get little cultural information from extensive reading. Nor 
are high-school transfers any better prepared. Author recommends, therefore, intensive 

_, Yeading of cultural material in intermediate college classes. 

V irgil, Sister: “Prognosis in German.”’ xx:5:275-287. Part I deals with a study in the progno- 
sis of success in German conducted in three St. Paul high schools in 1930-31. Part II 
discusses the same experiment conducted at the University of Minnesota at the same 

time. Eight tables and a short bibliography. 

Wann, H. V.: “Youth Problems and the Study of Modern Foreign Languages.” xx:6:333- 
340. Discusses the contribution of modern foreign languages to the solution of youth’s 
present-day problems in economics, religion, use of leisure, and international relations. 
bo I can open up to his students “realms which would not be theirs through other 
channels.” 

Wooley, E. O.: “Summaries” of Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht in Bibliography of Mod- 
ern Methodology. xx:8:507. 
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Young, Beatrice: “¢Te simple 0 te completo? A Method of Furthering Conversation in Span- 
ish.”” xx1:2:92-93. Description of monthly teas of a class in Spanish conversation and 
the extra-campus interest they have aroused. 

Young, Grace: “Bibliography of Modern Foreign Language Methodology in the United 
States and Canada for 1935.”’ xx:8:501-508. 


*MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT 


Grueningen, John Paul von: “The Problem of Outlining Objectives.” xxvm1: 216-233. Aims 
of foreign language instruction must be redefined to enable the teacher to aid the pupil 
for the sake of the future of society. 

Kittel, Paula M.: “Pictures and Scrap Books as Aids in Teaching.” xxv: 122-123. Explains 
how to obtain suitable pictures and make the scrap books. 

Leopold, Werner F.: ‘““Word-Counts and After.”” xxvi1:355-362. Suggests changes in current 
methods of modern language teaching in order to attain the reading objective. 

Stockhausen, Virginia: “The Cultural Content of Reading Texts.” xxvumt: 255-260. Evaluates 
the cultural content of six popular German texts. 

Tharp, James B.: “Popularity of Foreign Language Study.”’ xxvm1:21-26. Advocates be- 
ginning texts that take into account the reading interests of American children. 

* Summaries by E. O. Wooley, Indiana University. 


NeEws BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Anonymous: “Summer Schools Abroad.”’ x1:5:10-12. A list by countries of summer schools 
- Europe, the Orient, etc. open to foreigners, and the length of the term for the summer 
of 1936. 

Green, W.: “The Use of Foreign Films at the University of Chicago.”’ x1:6:10-11. Purpose 
for which eighty foreign talking feature pictures have served at the International House 
since September, 1932. Establishment of the “International Film Bureau,’ 59 East 
Van Buren Street, Chicago, composed of faculty members of the University of Chicago, 
to distribute educational films which are approved by its advisory board. 


ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Arndt, C. O.: “Modern Languages and Modern Life.”’ xi1v:1130:246-248. Since Americans’ 
contact with Europeans will be by the written word and not the spoken, emphasis should 
be placed in ability to read understandingly their literature. The reading range should 
grow as the student’s understanding of the language grows. All fields—art, music, sci- 
ence, etc.—should be included. A list of books in German of contemporary interest is 
given, with a few words about each. 

Keating, L. C.: “Modern Inventions in the Language Program.” xi1v:1143:677-679. We 
should determine what constitutes a well-planned language laboratory and then go after 
it in the school budget. Science departments have gone far ahead of us in this, for lan- 
guage departments have used modern inventions only as accessories. Outlines the equip- 
ment of a humanities laboratory. 

Koch, E.: “Foreign Languages—Their Place in the Curriculum.” xiv: 1125:87-89. Language 
is the primary social study. The social aspect, inducting students into an understanding 
of other nations, etc., gives students a clearer perception of life as a whole. 

Morgan, B. Q.: “Language and ‘Integration’.” xt1v:1123:12-13. Language teachers can in- 
tegrate, but “‘our proper function is to teach the mastery of our language as our specific 
and independent contribution to the training of American youth.” 

Ogden, R. M.: “‘The Relation of Undergraduate to Graduate Study.” xxm1:1101:137-143. 
Foreign language study “is an appropriate means of cultivating the art of expression. 
Instead of decrying foreign language instruction we should try to improve it, . . . Our 
— as well as our people as a whole, stand in sore need of more adequate linguistic 
education.’ 

Wheeler, J. L.: “Educational Books of 1935.” xi111:1109:409-426. Books and pamphlets 
oy by authors in the various fields. Reading, Writing and Languages listed on pp. 419- 


THE ScHOOL REVIEW 


Kaulfers, W. V.: “Magic-Wand Solutions to Foreign Language Problems.” xitv:10:744-752. 
States four suggestions for improvement of foreign language teaching in secondary 
schools often made in discussions of curriculum problems in the language arts. Shows 
that from the standpoint of practicability alone, conventional solutions are invalidated 
by at least three limiting factors. Curriculum innovations already in successful classroom 
practice in various secondary schools are put forth as alternatives for the four conven- 
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ou pee. Indicates the principles upon which the validity of these alternatives 

epends. 

Powers, F. F.: “Selected References on Secondary-School Instruction.”” xirv:2:145-148. 
Foreign language bibliography, with summaries covering items published from December, 
1934 to December, 1935. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 


Rex, F. J. and Browne, Jane: “Foreign Languages at Lincoln School.” xxxv11:5:427-431. 
The plan followed in this secondary school in teaching French and German, and the di- 
verse methods used. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS 


American Association of Teachers of Spanish (Committee on Public Relations): Why Spanish? 
New York: Published by the Committee (800 East Gunhill Road), 1936. 39 pp. 

Association of Teachers of German of New York and Vicinity: Why Study German? New 
York: Published by the Association, 1936. 15 pp. 

F Gray, Ruth A.: Bibliography of Research Studies in Education, 1934-35. Washington, D. C.: 

United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin 1936, No. 5. 

Titles, with some summaries, of doctor’s dissertations, master’s theses, and studies of 

faculty research in modern languages are on pp. 54-56. Includes an index of institutions, 

an author-index and a subject-index. 

: Doctor’s Theses in Education. Washington, D. C.: United States Department of the 

Interior, Office of Education, 1935, Pamphlet No. 60. A list of 797 theses deposited with 

this Office and available for loan. It includes all the printed doctor’s theses in education 

; deposited before September 15, 1934, arranged by author, subject, and institution. 69 pp. 

) Hawkes, H. E.; Lindquist, E. F.; Mann, C. R., editors: The Construction and Use of Achieve- 

ment Examinations: A Manual for Secondary-School Teachers. Boston: Houghton Miiflin 
Company, 1936. vi, 487 pp. Part 1 includes examinations in foreign languages. 

Institute of International Education: The Institute of International Education: Its Organization, 
Aims, and Activities. (Revised Edition.) New York, 1936. This pamphlet gives a general 
statement of purpose of Institute, a description of its specific activities, a list of available 
fellowships and of student exchanges, and a list of the Institute’s representatives in 
foreign countries. 

Pan American Union: What Representative Americans Think of the Study of Spanish. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Pan American Union (Division of Intellectual Cooperation), 1936. 8 pp. 

Pargment, M. S.: Why Study French? New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. A reprint 
of a radio address. 5 pp. 


German Books of 1936 


A. BussE 
Hunter College, New York City 


HIS list does not, as it should, represent the collective judgment of a 

number of readers. To work out a plan to secure this collective judg- 
ment offered difficulties which were hard to overcome. The list, therefore, 
presents merely one man’s selection of what is worth while for American 
readers among German books of 1936; it must be accordingly more or less 
subjective. The compiler has, however, as far as possible, tested his own 
estimate of most of the books by the reviews published in more thana 
dozen German and American periodicals. 

Grateful acknowledgment must be made here to Professor Ernst Rose 
of New York University, who has contributed the five titles marked with 
an asterisk. His was the only assistance the compiler was able to obtain. 

The list is limited to books that appeared in 1936 for the first time. No 
reprints or translations were considered. The titles are arranged under 
each heading in the alphabetical order of the authors. 


FICTION 


Baumelberg, Werner, Kaiser und Herzog: Kampf zweier Geschlechter um 
Deutschland. Oldenburg: Verlag Gerhard Stalling. 550 pp. M. 8.50. 
. This is a very powerful novel of the struggle of Friedrich Barbarossa with Henry the Lion 


for the supremacy of the German Empire. Structure, style, and language are appropriate 
to the highly important and far-reaching content. 


Bartsch, Rudolf Hans, Der grosse Traum der kleinen Wienerin: Eine heitere 
Staatsaktion. Verlag “‘Das Bergland Buch.” 290 pp. M. 2.85. 
The well-known Austrian raconteur weaves a lovely little story around Napoleon’s 


wooing of Marie Louise of Habsburg; it is genuinely Wienerisch. Two short stories, one 
around Beethoven and one around Gentz, are included. 


Blunk, Hans Friedrich, Kénig Geiserich. Hamburg: Hanseatische Ver- 
lagsanstalt. 400 pp. M. 5.80. 
A tale of King Geiserich and the migration of the Vandals, a semi-Germanic tribe, from 
the shores of the North Sea to the Mediterranean and the establishing of its powerful 
realm for which their ambitious king sacrifices love, comfort, and all other tender things 
of life. 


*Carossa, Hans, Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens: Aus den Aufzeichnungen 
Angermanns. Leipzig: Inselverlag. 237 pp. M. 5.50. 


An old man arrives at a deeper understanding of our times through the mature love of a 
woman. He comes to the realization of the timeless spiritual values underlying even our 
machine age. The style is flawless in its simplicity and depth. One of the most essential 
books of recent German literature. 


Fallada, Hans, Altes Herz geht auf die Reise. Berlin: Ernst Rohwolt. 252 pp. 
M. 5.50. 
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How the enchanted Professor Kittguss again finds contact with life and youth is the 
quintessence of this well-woven fairy tale, full of joy and gentle satire. 


* Finckh, Ludwig, Ein starkes Leben: Das Schicksal zwingt, die Treue ent- 
Fe scheidet. Tiibingen: F. H. Heine Verlag. 382 pp. M. 6.50. 
The Suabian novelist presents in novel form the life of Konrad Kretz, one of the emigrants 


of 1848, who found in America a new home and a field in which he could develop his many 
talents in his professional life as well as in his private poetic enterprises. 


: Flake, Otto, Scherzo. Berlin: S. Fischer. 323 pp. M. 5.50. 
: A philosophical study of a rare situation of human life: a widowed writer misinterprets 


the innocence and chastity of his young second wife on the basis of experiences in bringing 
up his orphaned daughter. 


Franck, Hans, Die Geschichte von den beiden gleichen Briidern. Berlin: 
Holle & Co. 414 pp. M. 6.50. 
One of the best books of the well-known author. A story of country life built around the 


problem of two brothers; the elder inherits the farm and the younger remains the servant 
of the other and has to yield to him even the girl whom both love. 


Hiilsen, Hans, Die Kaiserin und ihr Grossadmiral. Leipzig: Staackmann 
Verlag. 222 pp. M. 3.50. 


‘ Orlow, the victor over the Turks at Teschne, is ordered by his empress Catherine to 
’ Dalmatia, to capture a young noblewoman who claims the right to the throne; this com- 
: mission he carries out with devilish unscrupulousness. A historical novel into which is 
j woven Goethe’s story of how Hacbert, his painter-friend, had a ship explosion staged for 
) himself which he needed for one of his realistic pictures. 


Jiingst, Hans, Das Gesténdnis. Berlin: S. Fischer. 167 pp. M. 2.80. 


A long short story; its theme is the simple truth that the law of love cannot endure guilt. 
Thus the woodchopper must confess to the woman he loves as well as to the authorities 
the murder he committed. 


Koischwitz, Otto, Farmer Hildebrand. Leipzig: Die Briicke zu Heimat. 
M. 3.50. 
With poetic insight and understanding of human tragedy Koischwitz presents the experi- 
ences of Farmer Hildebrand and his young friend, a college teacher in the near-by town, 
as citizens of German extraction during the World War. In the fate of Hildebrand the suff- 
ering and disillusion of the whole group is pictured. 


‘ Koffler, Annemarie, Liebe in Kilometern. Berlin: Brunnen Verlag Wille 


Bischoff. M. 2.40. 


An auto book. The authoress knows about the pleasures and the troubles autos can afford. 
She and her car form a world of their own. 


Lerch, Hanns, Ein Volk wandert ins Meer: Ein Buch von deutscher Arbeit. 
Leipzig: Lipsia Verlag. 350 pp. M. 3.75. 


Claus Lund, the hero, with Hitler’s permission, carries out his plan and wins from the 
North and Baltic Seas large tracts of land. Russian bolshevists break the dams and thou- 
sands perish, but Lund’s patriotism succeeds in the end. Very vividly told, permeated by 
an incorrigible optimism. A very tragic love story. 
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Maass, Edgar, Verdun. Berlin: Propylaeen Verlag. 295 pp. M. 5. 


Perhaps the best of the war books of the past year’s output. A number of scenes and 
events, in which the author had a part; but most important the experiences which his 
mind and soul had to live through. 


Meckel, Ebert, Wiedersehen mit der Jugend. Berlin: Die Rabenpresse. 


A short story full of lyrical sentiment, telling in an appealing dialect about the author’s 
return to the home village and about meeting again friends of youthful days. 


Meissinger, K. A., Abenteurer Gottes. Wien: E. P. Tal & Co. 


A novel of the sixth century B.C., which has for its hero the universal genius known to 
theologians as the Second Isaiah. It is full of brilliant fiction and yet makes the life and ex- 
istence of this prophet appear as probable. 


Metzner, Kurt O. Fr., Von Rechts wegen: Eine Friedrich Erzihlung. Berlin: 
Holle & Co. 94 pp. M. 2.80. 


A story of the great Prussian king who spoke of justice not as petrified in the letter of the 
law but as living in the human heart. 


Rottacker, Gottfried, Das Dorf an der Grenze. Miinchen: Langen- Miller. 
299 pp. M. 4.80. 
The school teacher Hanmichel fights for his rights and those of his fellow-villagers of 
German descent. 


Schiestl-Bentlage, Margarete, Der Liebe Lust und Leid. Leipzig: Paul List. 
268 pp. M. 5.20. 


A very commonplace title for a very fine collection of stories picturing the monotonous 
life of the peasants in the northern lowlands along the sea shore. 


*Strauss, Emil, Der Nackte Mann. Miinchen: Langen-Miiller. 286 pp. M. 
3.60. 


The story of the battle of the Lutheran city of Pforzheim against its Calvinistic margrave. 
The style is unusually clear. The original edition appeared in 1912. 


Walter, Robert, Kilian Strohblumes Friihling: Ein frihlicher Roman. 
Hamburg: Braschek & Co. 236 pp. M. 4. 


The amusing adventures of Strohblume and Tine Dornrogee before they land in the port 
of holy wedlock. 


Wehner, Josef Magnus, Stadt und Festung Belgerad. Hamburg: Hanse- 
atische Verlagsanstalt. 262 pp. M. 4.80. 


War novel by the author of Sieben vor Verdun. Tells of gruesome experiences on the south- 
eastern battle front. 


Wum, Ernst, Die Adlerin: Roman der Johanna von Navarra. Wien und 
Leipzig: F. G. Speidelsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 384 pp. 
The typical historical novel as it is in vogue in German literature today. On a basis as 
realistically constructed as the material will permit, in an almost passionate style and 
language the author draws an impressive picture of the mother of Henry of Navarre, 
showing the hidden reasons for the fate of this noble prince. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Bartz Karl, Der Sonnenkinig: Das Leben Ludwigs XIV. Berlin: Paul Neff 
Verlag. 406 pp. M. 7.50. 


A very comprehensive presentation of the King’s life, his rise from poverty to unlimited 
po er, the glory of his public, and the dark shadows of his private, life. 


Bartz, Karl, Peter der Grosse. Berlin: Paul Neff Verlag. 


A very human biography picturing the great czar not as the hero and reformer, but as an 
ordinary human being with all the customary weaknesses and shortcomings. As a ruler 
he is placed in the midst of great historic events. 


Brandl, Alois, Zwischen Inn und Themse: Lebensbeobachtungen eines An- 
glisten. Berlin: Grote. 351 pp. M. 9. 
The more-than-eighty-years-old Professor of English in the University of Berlin, a life- 


long Tyrolean patriot, tells of the pioneer work of his professorship in a field that had been 
utterly neglected and was not very much cultivated before the war. 


Kaiser, Franz Brandl, Politiker und Menschen: Erinnerungen eines Wiener 
Polizeiprisidenten. Leipzig und Wien: Joh. Giinther Verlag. 


These are reminiscenses of Viennese political life of the last forty years, intimately related, 
not as results of theories but as facts. 


Keyserling, Graf Hermann, Das Buch vom persinlichen Leben. Stuttgart 
und Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsanstaltung. 687 pp. M. 10. 


Meditations and speculations as we know them from the author’s travel diaries and other 
writings, acquaintance with which is necessary for a complete understanding of the pres- 
ent volume. Highly interesting: his analysis of Gemeinschaft and similar much-used 
terms and his misinterpretation of American life. 


Kessler, Johannes, Ich schwire mir ewige Jugend. Leipzig: List. 367 pp. 
M. 6.50. 


Under this Schleiermacher quotation as a title the former chaplain of the royal court 
relates intimate personal and clerical experiences among the ieading lights around the 
former emperor and his grandfather. 


von Molo, Walter, Eugenio von Savoy, heimlicher Kaiser des Reichs. Berlin: 
Holle & Co. 555 pp. M. 6.80. 


Molo, the well-known biographer, gives in sharp outlines a concise picture of Eugene, 
the native Frenchman, the imperturbable military leader who regained for the German 


emperor the countries he had lost. The great war hero appears as an almost superhuman 
being. 


Raupp, Wilhelm, Max von Schillings: Der Kampf eines deutschen Kiinstlers. 
Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 310 pp. M. 6.80. 


The volume represents the biography of a great musician, but largely in a forensic form, 
i.e., a defense of his musical and political theories. Schillings was chief of the State Opera 
at Berlin during the last decade and fought against the influence of the politicians upon 
his institution. 
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Uexkuell, Baron Jakob, Nie geschaute Welten. Berlin: S. Fischer. 301 pp. 
M. 5. 


These worlds are the personalities in his surroundings in the prewar Baltic provinces of 
Russia. Many a fine character among these well-tested noblemen of German parentage 
is presented by a master in the art of observing and studying human beings. 

von Zahn-Harnack, Agnes, Adolf von Harnack. Berlin-Tempelhof: Hans 
Bott Verlag. 579 pp. M. 9. 


The noble tribute of an admiring daughter to her famous father; an attempt to give an 
intimate account of his personality and to interpret his position as a theologian and a 
universal scholar. 

Zeise, Franz, Die Armada: Don Juan de Austria, Lebensfahrt eines Ehr- 
siichtigen. Berlin: Rohwolt Verlag. 280 pp. M. 6. 
The life of Charles V’s natural son is presented in a very fascinating mixture of history 
and fiction and in a style excellently suited to the story. 

POETRY 


*Schumann, Gerhard, Wir aber sind das Korn. Miinchen: Langen-Miiller. 
M. 3.50. 


Sacrifice for the common good and wholesome discipline are the ideals of this young storm 
trooper. His verses are terse and manly, devoid of all cheap sentimentality. His language 
is clear and to the point; even a beginner in German would find no difficulty. Schumann 
received the National Book Prize for 1935-36. 


von Schréder, Walter, Venus aus der Asche. Strassburg: Heitz & Co. 58 pp. 
M. 2.80. 
A collection of forty-eight poems full of ringing and rhythmic lyrical sentiment. 


*Weinheber, Josef, Spdte Krone. Miinchen: Langen-Miiller. M. 4.50. 
Poems by the outstanding German lyric poet of our time, who has won prizes both in 
Germany and in Austria, his native country. Warm colorful verses in dignified language. 
OTHER NON-FICTION 


Bergenthal, Ferdinand, Das Werk Georges: Versuch einer Wegweisung. 
Breslau: O. Borgmeyer (Pantheon, vol. 191). 106 pp. M. 1. 


In an easily comprehensible style the author attempts to direct the general reading public 
into an understanding of some of George’s best known poems. 


Béschenstein, Hermann, Hermann Stehr: Einfiihrung in die Stimmung 
seines Werkes. Breslau: Priebatsch. M. 4. 


The book aims to give the readers of Stehr’s works an understanding of the religious and 
transcendental side of his characters and his poetry. 


Buhe, Walter, Die Leute von Rosendorf: Sudetendeutsche Bauernkipfe. 
Lebensbilder in Handschriften. Berlin: Grenze und Ausland. 79 pp. 
M. 1.80. 


Thirty-seven wood-cuts of farmers, woodchoppers, peddlers, etc., with short stories of 
their lives. 
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Drascher, Wahrhold, Die Vorherrschaft der Weissen Rasse: Die Ausbreitung 
des abendlaindischen Lebensbereiches auf die iiberseeischen Erdteile. 
Stuttgart und Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 

‘“‘Beziehung Europas zu Asien und Afrika.’’? Germany’s colonial policies and its activities. 


Necessity of men like Hitler for the predominance of the white race and for the continua- 
tion of its rule over the other races. 


*Grimm, Hans, Amerikanische Rede. Miinchen: Langen-Miiller. M.—.80. 


Grimm’s speech delivered at the 1935 German Day Celebration in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden. Visualizes a spiritual unity of the three ‘‘Northmen,” viz., Germany, 
England, and America. 


Heiss, Friedrich, Das Zeppelinbuch. Berlin: Volk und Reich Berlag. 260 
pp. M. 9.50. 
The story of the development of the airship from LZI to the “Hindenburg,” told largely 
in historically interesting pictures with short text explanations. 

Jaspers, Karl, Nietzsche: Einfiihrung in das Verstindnis seines Philosophie- 
rens. Berlin. Walter de Gruyter & Co. 437 pp. M. 7. 
A critic says: “The book is not only a complete introduction into Nietzsche’s manner of 


philosophising; one will always return to it when one tries to find a staff and a direction 
into the confusing and contradictory interpretation of Nietzsche.” 


Klein, Joh., Die Dichtung Nietzsches. Miinchen: C. H. Beck. 268 pp. M. 
6.50. 
A valuable contribution to the interpretations of the great poet-philosopher. 
Kindermann, Heinz, Die deutsche Gegenwartsdichtung im Aufbau der 
Nation. Berlin: Junge Generation Verlag. M.—.80. 


The editor of the great collection “Deutsche Literatur” and one of the foremost supporters 
of the modern German ideology shows how material motives and men of modern poetry 
and fiction do justice to the new Zeitgeist. 


Lissner, Ivar, Vélker und Kontinente: Leben rund um den Erdball. Hamburg: 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 299 pp. M. 4.80. 


Not a mere account of a world journey, but a presentation of many world problems which 
the author observed and studied in various parts of the world. 


Naumann, Hans, Andreas, Willy, Feulner, Adolf, Fricke, Gerhard, Roth- 
acker, Erich, Der deutsche Mensch. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsan- 
stalt. 180 pp. M. 3.75. 


Five instructive lectures on great epochs of German cultural and intellectual history. 


Recking, Ruppert, Ein Journalist erzihlt: Abenteuer und Politik in Afrika. 
Stuttgart und Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 


The author relates in the most fascinating manner and in a brilliant terse journalistic 
style his intimate experiences at the time of the Boer War. He has more to say than most 
history books of that period. 
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Recking, Ruppert, Ein Kaiserreich auf Aktien. Stuttgart und Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 509 pp. M. 5.50. 
An exceedingly fascinating continuation of the author’s volume “Ein Journalist erzahlt,” 


wherein he te!ls his experiences as a journalist in Africa when this continent was opened 
for the white man. 


Retzlaff, Erich, Deutsche Trachten. Leipzig: Langewiesche (Die blauen 
Biicher). 112 pp. 107 Abbildungen. M. 2.40. 
The author is a recognized authority on the subject which he presents here in a collection 


from books he has previously published. The introduction delineates the character and 
significance of the many different local costumes. 


Schneider, Wilhelm, Die auslanddeutsche Dichtung unserer Zeit. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 347 pp. M. 7.50. 
A very useful reference book of German literature produced outside of the German bor- 
der, full of biographical, ethnological, and geographical details. 

Schottky, Joh., Die Persinlichkeit im Lichte der Erblehre. Herausgegeben 
in Verbindung mit H. Biirger-Prinz, O. Graf, E. Hofter, G. Kloos, 
F. Pause, F. Stumpfl. Leipzig: Teubner. xi, 146 pp. M. 4.20. 


Timmermanns, Felix, Bauernpsalm. Leipzig: Inselverlag. 218 pp. M. 5. 


An attempt to construct from words and thoughts of simple country people the character 
and meaning of peasant life. 


Ziegler, Jakob, Uberlieferung. Hellerau bei Dresden: Jakob Hegner Verlag. 


Discusses the intellectual traditions and heritages of mankind; Christianity in its Catho- 
lic form is the center of his world of thoughts and speculations. 


Zimmer, Heinrich, Maya: Der indische Mythos. Stuttgart: Deutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt. M. 11. 


This collection of myths of India, compiled and comprehensively interpreted by the Hei- 
delberg professor of Indology, presents the oriental conception of the gigantomachia, the 
struggle between the gods and the demons, as the symbolical form for the experiences of 
the human soul. 


e Films and Other Visual Aids e 


Department conducted by Edward G. Bernard, Assistant 
Managing Editor 


VISUAL AIDS FOR TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


EDWARD G. BERNARD 


N the currently pressing task of vitalizing language instruction by unit- 

ing it with the study of foreign civilization, visual aidsare gaining increas- 
ing recognition as one of the most effective of available tools. Films, and 
even well-produced slides, offer the closest approximation to an actual trip 
abroad within the reach of the average student. In some purely cultural 
respects, because of their more intensive analyses and their greater range 
of contents, they are perhaps even superior to travel. Exact experimental 
studies to determine the proper detailed applications of sound films in teach- 
ing language itself are still largely lacking. Until they are forthcoming, 
progress in the use of such audio-visual devices will necessarily be slow 
and uncertain. But for the teacher of German interested in motivation of 
the most effective sort, through a union of the forms of speech with the 
infinitely rich and valuable cultures toward attaining which they are but a 
means, a wealth of slides and films of proved value is readily available. 
Let us consider them systematically. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


Long-wearing, inexpensive, easy to handle, refer to individually, and 
to hold on the screen, capable of most flexible organization, and available 
in greatest abundance and completeness of coverage, lantern slides remain 
the backbone of visual instruction in all fields, including German, despite 
the publicized encroachments of silent and sound films. Undoubtedly move- 
ment aids the portrayal of certain types of subject-matter and sound is in- 
dispensable in certain spheres, but for a vast amount of geographical, archi- 
tectural, and folk matter, slides may always be unsurpassed in residual effec- 
tiveness. In addition to the conventional glass slide, film strips, containing 
successions of organized individual still pictures, have been developed within 
the past few years and are growing in popularity. Although they lack the flexi- 
bility of glass slides, they are light, small and much less expensive. While, 
like films, they can be scratched, they are superior to glass slides in that they 
are unbreakable. Until recently, film strips have given much smaller screen 
images, but this difficulty is being overcome. 


FREE SOURCES OF SLIDES 


American Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park West, New York 
City. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, New York. ‘ 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at Eighty-second Street, New York City. 

Austrian State Tourist Department, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

German Railroads Information Office, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


The American Museum has two slide sets, “Along the Rhine” and 
“Scenes of Germany,” which are loaned free to New York City schools. 
Plain copies of these may be purchased by any school at fifty cents each, 
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while colored ones may be had at $1.25. The Austrian State Tourist De- 
partment, on the other hand, has several thousand excellent slides which are 
lent free to schools throughout the country. Borrowers are required merely 
to pay insured return-postage costs. Among the most popular sets available 
from this source are “A Trip Through Austria” (70-90 slides), ‘Art in 
Austria” (60-90 slides), ‘‘Austrian Folk Costumes” (25 slides), ‘‘Vienna”’ 
(40-50 slides), ‘‘Winter Sports’? (60-90 slides), and ‘‘Tyrol,” ‘‘Danube,” 
“Salzburg,” and ‘‘Carinthia,’”’ each treated in about forty to fifty slides. 
Special sets of slides, or combinations of films and slides, will be made up 
on request. When the size of the audience is moderately substantial, this 
organization will prepare special lecture outlines to fit the materials being 
used. Travel posters and pamphlets on Austria are also obtainable from 
this source. 

The Brooklyn Museum and Metropolitan Museum slides consist chiefly 
of reproductions of German works of art. 

The German Railroads Information Office is perhaps the best supplied 
of the various travel propaganda agencies, offering a collection of about 
15,000 slides which cover almost every phase of Germany. Organized in 
sets of about fifty, which include many in color, these cover the various 
cities and provinces of Germany, art galleries, Goethe, Wagner, Diirer, 
Oberammergau, the Bavarian Alps, and similar topics too numerous to 
list. There is no charge, except for return postage and insurance, and travel 
posters are also supplied. The slide sets cannot be broken, however, and 
a report listing the place, date, and size of audience is required after each 
performance. 


RENTAL AND PURCHASE SOURCES 


In addition to the above-mentioned collections, a large and varied sup- 
ply of good slides on Germany and Austria is to be had from commercial 
sources. Covering the geography, history, art, literature, and music of these 
countries, these slides are usually sold outright, but may also be rented 
at nominal rates. In the following list of the best-supplied slide libraries, 
those which handle film strips are indicated by asterisks: 


Beseler Lantern Slide Company, 131 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 
Eastman Educational Slides, Johnson County Bank Building, Iowa City, Iowa 
Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania 

*Stillfilm, Inc., 4307 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc., 918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Conrad Slide and Projection Co., 510 Twenty-second Avenue, East, Superior, Wisconsin 
German Service Bureau, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

National Studios, Inc., 226 West Fifty-sixth St., New York City 

*Society for Visual Education, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SHORT FILMS 


The German Railways Information Office and the Austrian State 
Tourist Department make available, in addition to slides, a substantial 
number of short silent and sound motion-pictures which are excellent for 
teaching purposes. Supplied without charge other than for return trans- 
portation, dealing with subject-matter of great value in teaching Austrian 
and German civilization, these constitute an extremely attractive and 
practical resource for the modern foreign language teacher. At the outset 
it should be mentioned, for the benefit of teachers unaccustomed to motion- 
picture projectors, that these are of two different types. The standard type, 
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used in theatres, employs film 35 mm. in width. The type now most com- 
monly used in schools, however, is a smaller size which employs film only 
16 mm. in width. Silent projectors of 16 mm. films cannot be used to pro- 
ject sound films, but 16 mm. sound projectors can also project silent films. 
When choosing films, therefore, it is necessary first to find out the type of 
projector available and then to limit oneself accordingly to films which 
will fit it. 

In 16 mm. silent form, the Austrian State Tourist Departments offers 
a splendid collection including one-reel subjects such as ‘“‘Vienna Around 
St. Stephen’s,”’ ‘Austrian Village,’’ ‘Corpus Christi,” “‘Graz,’’ and three 
films on skiing and winter sports: ‘‘Skiing in the Austrian Tyrol,” “Ski 
Schools in Austria,”’ and “Skiing in Austrian Alps,”’ the titles of which are 
self-explanatory. In two-reel lengths, this office makes available “A Day 
in Vienna,” two subjects on the Tyrol called ‘‘Ausserfern” and ‘‘Tyrol, the 
Land in the Mountains,” as well as two beautifully scenic studies of the 
Carinthians, “‘Winter in Austria” and “In the Carinthian Alps.” 

An excellent survey of the entire country may be obtained in a 35 mm. 
silent two-reel subject called simply ‘‘Austria.”’ Films on Vienna and winter 
sports are available in both silent and sound versions in 35 mm. The sound 
film of Vienna is especially attractive, however, owing to its musical back- 
ground of delightful Viennese waltzes. Other 35 mm. sound films include 
one-reel studies of life in a quaint Vorarlberg village called ‘‘Village Sym- 
phony,” and a visit to “Sunny Worther Lake,” the popular summer resort. 

From Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (48 Melrose Street, Boston), there 
may be rented beautiful one-reel 35 mm. sound films of “Trier” and “The 
Mosel,” as well as a silent single-reel 35 mm. study of the “Spreewald.”’ 
The Hamburg American Line (57 Broadway, New York City), has three 
subjects on Germany which may be procured through its travel representa- 
tives. 

German Railways Information Office distributes more than thirty films 
free of rental charge, as well as its many slides. The subjects available only 
in 16 mm. silent are few in number, including “Oberammergau and the 
Passion Players,‘‘ ‘‘Dinkelsbuehl,” and the “‘Ahr Valley,” in two-reel 
lengths, together with a one-reel study of the ‘“‘Tauber Valley.” But many 
16 mm. sound films are available also in silent versions with English titles. 
Pictures in this category are the two-reel subjects ‘‘Germany, the Heart of 
Europe,” a historical survey, ‘‘Berlin,” ‘In Old Hessen,” “A Trip through 
Germany,” ‘‘Harz Mountains,” and ‘‘The German Museum in Munich,” 
and the single-reel subjects ‘‘Bremen,”’ “‘Beautiful Dresden,” “‘Frankfort- 
on-Main,” ‘““Hamburg,” ‘“‘Stuttgart,” and ‘‘Bayreuth.” 


DRAMATIC FILMS 


Since the early twenties, and until the advent of the present régime, the 
German cinema has led the entire continent in the quality and quantity of 
its output. The great silent classics produced by Pabst, Murnau, Pommer, 
and Lang have unfortunately for the most part disappeared from the mar- 
ket. George Schneider (178 East Ninety-fifth Street, New York City) and 
Samuel Cummins (723 Seventh Avenue, New York City) have a number 
of these pictures, but because of their great age it is advisable to investi- 
gate carefully the availability of each. 

On the other hand, many of the best sound films imported during the 
past seven years are still in fair condition and available to schools and col- 
leges. The incomparable ‘‘Zwei Herzen in } Takt” is unfortunately out of 
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the market, but such delightful operettas as ‘‘Walzerkrieg” (Ufa), 
“G’schichten aus dem Wiener Wald” (International Cinema League), and 
the new “Masquerade in Vienna’”’ (World), offer a rare treat indeed for 
those who enjoy Viennese music and charm. Folk stories enacted against 
beautiful and authentic backgrounds are offered in “The Blue Light” 
(World), a magnificent creation set in the Austrian Dolomites; “Zwei 
Menschen” (Capitol) a Tyrolean tragedy; “‘Hochzeit am Wolfgangsee 
(General) ; and ‘‘Die Frauen vom Tannhof” (International Cinema League). 
Perhaps the most delightful and valuable of the Germany films now avail- 
able in this country is ‘Emil und die Detektive,” a charming comedy 
which has recently been acquired for distribution by the International 
Film Bureau. Other highly enjoyable comedies well suited for schools are 
the film version of Zuckmayr’s ‘‘Der Hauptmann von Képenick”’ (Kino- 
trade), and ‘‘Slalom”’ (World), which is delightful for its Austrian winter- 
sports background and presents some exceptional demonstrations of skiing. 
A few weeks ago, ‘‘Die ewige Maske,” one of the best films to appear in 
several years, had its premiére at the Film-Art in New York. A subtle, 
compellingly powerful story of a doctor’s guilt obsession resulting from the 
death of a patient, “Die ewige Maske’ (Burstyn), is a superbly acted, 
accurate treatment of the fascinating problem of the subconscious mind. 

These and many other excellent German talking films in 35 mm. width 
may be obtained from the distributors listed below. Rental prices range 
from twenty-five dollars up for one performance, depending upon the size 
of the theatre and audience, in addition to transportation charges both 
ways. Except when otherwise indicated all addresses are in New York 
City: 

Joseph Burstyn, 1501 Broadway 

General Foreign Sales Corp., 729 Seventh Avenue 

International Cinema League, 11 West Forty-second Street 

Kinotrade, 723 Seventh Avenue 

American Tobis Corporation, 113 West Fifty-seventh Street 

World Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue 

Capitol Film Exchange, 630 Ninth Avenue 

Max Goldberg, 1270 Sixth Avenue 

International Film Bureau, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois 

Protex Trading Corporation, 42 East Fifty-eighth Street 

Ufa Films, 729 Seventh Avenue 


The prices and sources of equipment for the use of these visual aids 
have been discussed in this department in an article on silent French ma- 
terials in the Modern Language Journal for November, 1936, to which 
teachers of German are referred. The remarks centained in that article on 
the use of slides and films in teaching French are equally applicable to Ger- 
man and Spanish. In future articles, methods of teaching will be discussed 
in this department in greater detail. Meanwhile the comments and reactions 
of users of visual aids will be welcomed as contributions to a vital but as 
yet inadequately documented field. 


Correspondence 


BILINGUAL TEXTS 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


I am under obligations to Professor Zeydel for his review, in your 
February issue, of my bilingual edition of Hauff’s Karawane, and I agree 
with him perfectly when he intimates that the success of such a method de- 
pends entirely on its having ‘“‘the advantage of a good teacher and a sensi- 
ble method of teaching,” that being true of any method of teaching, and so 
perfectly axiomatic. But what would be a sensible method? Well, in answer 
to his implied challenge, I take the liberty of suggesting one which I hope 
the good teachers who read your excellent Journal will find “sensible,” 
perhaps even “‘pedagogical.” 

Briefly: Assign a suitable number of pages for study. Next time order 
the books closed, and give the class a written recitation on the vocabulary 
(single words, phrases, or whole sentences). I find that no student can pass 
this sampling of his knowledge of the vocabulary without a pretty thorough 
preparation. This written work takes, say twenty minutes. The rest of the 
hour can then be spent in various ways—grammatical drill, questions on the 
contents, translation, or what not. 

If translation is decided upon, have the students fold the English page 
back (the binding being soft, this can easily be done). The English is then 
absolutely invisible. By passing the translation questions around rapidly, 
the teacher makes it practically impossible for the student to take any 
advantage of the English version. I might add that I do not, in my own 
practice, sit at my desk in asking these questions, but walk about the room. 
One teacher has suggested the use of a cheap text edition, such as Re- 
clam’s, for use in translation, but I have not found that necessary. 

A nationally known teacher informs me that “‘it (the book) works very 
well with the direct method.” 

I confess to some surprise that so eminent a scholar and teacher as 
Professor Zeydel suggests that a bilingual method may do well enough with 
a “dead” language like Latin or Greek, but not with a living tongue such 
as the German. Is not any language “‘living’’—i.e., to us—when we are 
able to read it? And is not any language, ancient or modern, ‘‘dead”—to 
us—until we can read it? 

C. L. EsBorn 


Augustana College, 
Rock Island, Illinois 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


As a prospective user of Mr. Esborn’s bilingual edition of Hauff’s Die 
Karawane I have read Professor Zeydel’s review of that book with much 
interest. At Chicago we have large classes of graduate students in courses 
labeled “‘German for reading requirements.” In these courses we employ a 
variety of techniques: we read in concert, we translate, we analyze, we use 
direct-method exercises, we use graded readers, we use ungraded readers, 
and we welcome any addition to this variety of means and materials. As 
one of a number of devices by which a mature student, largely through 
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independent effort, may accelerate his acquisition of a reading knowledge 
of German, I am convinced Mr. Esborn’s edition justifies its existence 
adequately. Mr. Esborn felt that his book might at first glance be regarded 
merely as a “‘throw-back”’ to methods of the celluloid-collar age and for 
that reason he took great care to defend his work in his “learned foreword 
of eleven pages”. With a “‘sensible method of teaching” the book can be 
of considerable value, I am sure. 

I appreciate Professor Zeydel’s vigorous language and hope his type 
of review will produce much animated give-and-take in your correspondence 
columns. But what with our craft accepting in one year, without howling, 
two separate editions of a second-rate Novelle by Heyse and almost bi- 
weekly additions to the already cluttered market of titles which sound like 
‘‘Annaliese im Luftballon” and ‘“‘Augusts Zahn tut weh,”’ I feel that Mr. 
Esborn’s serious effort might have been received with a little less reverse 
enthusiasm. 

WILLIAM KURATH 
The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


¢« Meetings of Associations e 


KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION 


Tue Kansas State Modern Language Association held its annual meeting in Fraser Theater, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, on March 20, 1937. The president, Dr. E. F. Engel of the 
University, presided. A splendid program was presented. Outstanding features were: the 
“Address of Welcome” by Chancellor E. H. Lindley; an address by Dr. A. R. Schwegler, 
Dean of the School of Education, University of Kansas, entitled “The Psychologist’s Approach 
to the Teaching of Foreign Languages’’; and papers by Dr. Otto Springer, Head of the Ger- 
man Department of the University, and Dr. Charles Qualia, Head of the Department of 
Romance Languages at the University. Owing to the tireless efforts and the attractive pro- 
gram prepared by Dr. Engel and his helpers in the Modern Language and the Music Depart- 
ments of the University there was an unusually large and enthusiastic group in attendance at 
the meetings. A delightful new feature was four o’clock tea served at the close of the day’s 
program. This afforded an opportunity for the different groups to get together and become 
better acquainted. With the program for the annual meeting, which the president sent out in 
advance of the meeting, was included an invitation to visit the Lawrence schools the preceding 
Friday. Those responding to this invitation were most graciously received by the Lawrence 
teachers. The new officers elected are: Miss Sue Townsend, Manhattan, President; Sister 
Savoie, Salina, Vice-President; Mary Hall, Wichita, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mattie KENT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


e ‘What Others Say—” 


J. D. M. FORD RECEIVES LAETARE MEDAL* 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, Washington, District of Columbia 


ANNOUNCEMENT that the Laetare Medal for 1937 has been awarded to Professor J. D. M. Ford 
of Harvard University adds the name of this distinguished American scholar of interna- 
tional reputation to the very distinguished list of men and women eminent in letters, science, 
and public service who have been thus honored by the University of Notre Dame. In conferring 
the Laetare Medal on Dr. Ford, Notre Dame University has placed the name of the occupant 
of the famous chair also graced by George Ticknor, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, and James 
Russell Lowell on a roll of honor which stretches back for more than fifty years. Among previ- 
ous recipients of the Laetare Medal, which was first awarded in 1883, are authors like Maurice 
Francis Egan, Agnes Repplier, and Frank H. Spearman; public servants like General William 
S. Rosecrans, Admiral W. S. Benson, Chief Justice Edward Douglas White, Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte, and Alfred E. Smith; scientists like Dr. Alfred M. Zahm and Dr. John 
B. Murphy, the surgeon; dramatic artists like Augustin Daly and Margaret Anglin; John 
McCormack, the singer; and Charles D. Maginnis, the architect. 

The Laetare Medal is awarded annually to an outstanding Catholic layman of the United 
States “‘in recognition of merit and as an inspiration to great achievement.” It owes its name 
to the fact that announcement of the award is made on Laetare Sunday, the fourth Sunday 
of Lent, which in turn takes its name from the fact that the Introit at mass on that day begins 
with the words “Laetare, Jerusalem”—‘Rejoice, O Jerusalem.” 

What sort of man is the distinguished member of the Harvard galaxy of scholars who has 
added this signal honor to the long list of distinctions already attached to his name? Ask any 
specialist in the modern humanities in any American university, or any of the great humanists, 
medievalists, or philologists the world over and you will be likely to get a more detailed answer 
than if you asked some of his neighbors in Cambridge. For Professor Ford is essentially a mod- 
est man, disdainful of the methods of “‘popularizers” among the American professoriat, content 
to have his reputation rest upon the opinions of his fellow-craftsmen in an ancient and honor- 
able profession, and upon the judgments of hundreds of former students, now eminent in vari- 
ous fields of scholarship, who have sat at his feet during a long and productive service in Har- 
vard University. In Paris, in Rome, in Madrid, in Lisbon, and throughout South America, 
his name is an open sesame which unlocks the doors of the studies of scholars, the lecture- 
halls of great universities, and the treasured archives of great libraries. 

Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford was born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on July 2, 1873, 
the son of Jeremiah Denis Ford and Mary Agnes (Collins) Ford. His early education was 
gained in the public schools of Cambridge, and he subsequently studied at the North Monas- 
tery, Cork, Ireland, and in London. In 1891 he entered the Law School of Harvard University, 
but soon transferred to Harvard College, where he made a brilliant record as an undergraduate. 
Having received his Bachelor of Arts degree in 1894, he entered the Graduate School of Har- 
vard University, from which he received the degree of Master of Arts in 1895 and Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1897. In 1895 he won the Sales Prize in Spanish and the Dante Prize in Italian, 
his subject in the latter competition being ‘‘Dante’s Influence on Spanish Literature in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries.” 

His teaching career began in 1895, when he was appointed instructor in French and 
Italian at Harvard University, serving until 1897. During the summers of 1894, 1895, and 
1896 he traveled in France, Italy, and Spain. In 1897 he was appointed Harris Fellow, and 


* Reprinted from the Boston Globe, March 14, 1937. 
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after preliminary study in Italy spent the academic year at the University of Paris, following 
courses at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Ecole des Chartes, and Collége de France. During 
this period he contributed articles and notes to Romania and the Annales du Midi (Toulouse). 
In 1898 he returned to the University as instructor; he was made a member of the faculty in 
1900, and was promoted to an assistant professorship in Romance Languages in 1902. He had 
also already begun his long career of teaching at Radcliffe College. 

In 1907 the Smith Professorship of the French and Spanish Languages, one of the out- 
standing chairs at Harvard and one that has enjoyed great distinction in the annals of Ameri- 
can scholarship and letters, was filled by the appointment of Professor Ford. This chair, estab- 
lished in 1816, had been held by three famous American men of letters: George Ticknor, from 
1819 to 1835; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, from 1836 to 1854; and James Russell Lowell, 
from 1854 and 1891 (the last five years as professor emeritus). In his And Gladly Teach, Pro- 
fessor Bliss Perry gives an interesting account of the steps leading to the filling of the Smith 
Professorship in 1907, referring to Professor Ford as “‘that brilliant young scholar, J. D. M. 
Ford.” In fact, Mr. Ford’s selection by President Eliot for promotion to this important post 
at so early an age gave rise to much comment at the time; and the intervening years have only 
confirmed the high estimate placed upon Ford’s character and capacity by President Eliot. 
In 1911 Professor Ford succeeded Professor Charles Hall Grandgent as chairman of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages, and he has held this position since that time—a full quarter- 
century of arduous service. 

In the spring of 1913, Professor Ford was appointed official delegate of Harvard University 
to visit the universities of South America, and during a trip which covered most of that con- 
tinent made addresses at many institutions of higher education in Panama, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. In 1921-22 he served as Harvard Exchange Professor 
to the University of Paris and the Spanish universities, and in 1925-26 as Director of the Ameri- 
can University Union for the Continent of Europe, with headquarters in Paris. During this 
latter term of service he also acted as Harvard Visiting Professor to the French and Spanish 
universities. 

Professor Ford has been an influential member of the Harvard Faculty and has played 
an important part in the development of the University’s educational policies. He has been 
since its establishment chairman of the Faculty Committee on the Use of English by Students. 
He has also been active in his home community and has received deserved honors at the hands 
of his neighbors in Cambridge, including election as a member of the Cambridge School Board, 
on which he served in 1915-16. 

Professor Ford appears to be an enigma to many Harvard undergraduates, whose contact 
with him naturally is limited. Mr. Ford’s mental keenness, the swift, rapier-like workings of 
his finely-trained mind, have sometimes given his students the impression that his personality 
is dominated by the purely intellectual. When I was a Harvard undergraduate, I once heard 
him described as a “highly organized thinking-machine.” Those who so characterized him did 
not know him. Beneath the seriousness of the industrious, devoted, and painstaking scholar 
and teacher lie unsuspected depths of feeling, the reservoirs of a warm emotional nature not 
understood except by those who know him best. 

Professor Ford’s professional activities, outside of his teaching at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe, have been many and various. In 1918 he delivered a series of lectures at the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston; this material was subsequently published as Main Currents of Spanish 
Literature. He was chief examiner in Spanish for the College Entrance Examination Board from 
1908 to 1921. For many years he served as editor of the Henry Holt and Company Spanish 
Series. He is now editor-in-chief of Speculum, the journal of the Mediaeval Academy of Amer- 
ica, and a member of the editorial board of the Hispanic Review, and for a number of years was 
consulting editor of Hispania. 

As might have been expected, Professor Ford has been the recipient of many academic 
and official honors. The University of Toulouse conferred on him the degree of Docteur-és- 
Lettres in 1922, and the National University of Ireland the degree of Doctor of Letters in 
1932. His decorations include Commander, Orden de Isabel la Catélica; Officier, Legion d’Hon- 
neur; Officer, Ordine della Corona d’Italia; and Knight, Royal Order of Cultural Merit of 
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Rumania. He has also been honored with corresponding membership in the Spanish Academy 
and the Academia de Bellas Letras (Barcelona). His honors at the hands of his co-workers in 
America have also been numerous. He is vice-president of the Hispanic Society of America. 
He served as vice-president of the Modern Language Association of America in 1910-11 and 
1927-28. He is a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, of which he was presi- 
dent from 1931 to 1933. He has also been active in the American Council of Learned Societies 
and in the Dante Society, Cambridge, of which he has been president since 1927, as well as 
in other learned and cultural societies, too numerous for mention here. 

In addition to his books, Professor Ford has contributed many articles to scholarly jour- 
nals and encyclopedias. He was Italian and Spanish editor of the New International Encyclo- 
pedia from 1901 to 1904, and has also contributed Spanish and Italian articles to Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia and the Americana. 

Professor Ford’s broad interests as a teacher and scholar are well known. Few men in 
the Romance field possess such profound and encyclopedic knowledge, not only of general 
Romance philology and linguistics and of the three major languages and literatures, but also 
of Provencal, Catalan, Portuguese, and Rumanian. A glance at the Harvard and Radcliffe 
catalogues since Professor Ford began his teaching career reveals an amazing breadth of teach- 
ing interest. He has taught at various times all the courses in the Spanish language and litera- 
ture (including a survey of Spanish literature, Old Spanish, the Golden Age, and Modern 
Spanish literature), as well as courses in Italian Literature of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies, French Literature of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Historical French Syn- 
tax, and a Comparative Literature course on the History of the Novel and Tale in Italy and 
Spain from the Medieval Period to the Eighteenth Century. His philological teaching, at first 
largely in Old Spanish and in Portuguese, has been extended, in later years, to other divisions 
of the Romance field. Upon the retirement of his teacher, Edward Stevens Sheldon, Professor 
Ford took over in 1921-22 Sheldon’s famous introductory course in Old French, as well as his 
course in Old French Literature. On the retirement of Professor Grandgent, in 1932, he like- 
wise took over courses in Old Italian, Old Provencal, and Comparative Romance Linguistics. 
He has never shirked departmental responsibility; on the contrary, he has for many years 
carried an unusually heavy burden of classes which no one else in the department seemed so 
well fitted to undertake, at the same time directing research and handling the innumerable 
details of departmental management. 

As a scholar Mr. Ford came to early prominence throughout the world of Romance schol- 
arship with the publication of his thesis, The Old Spanish Sibilants. His reputation as a philol- 
ogist has been further enhanced by his Old Spanish Readings, for which he provided a schol- 
arly philological introduction. He has a similar work for Old French under way. 

In Portuguese, a field unfortunately little cultivated by American Romance scholars, 
Mr. Ford has likewise done important scholarly work. He has now in preparation an edition 
of Os Lusiadas. In Spanish literature, his interest in Cervantes, long the subject of a favorite 
course of his, has borne fruit in an introductory textbook, and (in collaboration with Dr. Ruth 
Lansing) a selected bibliography, and he has planned a complete edition of Don Quijote. 

Professor Ford’s interest in Latin American literature antedates that of most American 
scholars in this field. He was associated with the famous Cuban Summer School at Harvard in 
1900—a significant episode in the development of Hispanic studies in the United States as 
well as in inter-American relations—as lecturer in Spanish on the political and economic his- 
tory of the United States. His tour of South America has been already touched upon. This 
interest has never waned. When the opportunity came to do a piece of literary groundwork in 
the Spanish-American field, he founded the Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies, 
and with the aid of a number of former students and other co-workers published through a 
the Harvard University Press a complete series of bibliographies of the literatures of the 
Spanish-speaking and Portuguese-speaking countries of the Americas. He provided the initial 
impulse for Goldberg’s Studies in Spanish American Literature, and also inspired Coester’s 
Literary History of Spanish America, the first book of importance by a North American dealing 
with this engaging field. 

Thoroughly grounded in the classics in his student days, Mr. Ford has never lost interest 
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in classical culture, and particularly in medieval studies; this is made manifest by his impor- 
tant part in the founding of the Mediaeval Academy and his editorship of Speculum. 

Enough has been said to indicate Mr. Ford’s catholicity as a scholar. To few men has it 
been given to enjoy so varied, active, and uniformly successful a career as scholar, teacher, and 
departmental administrator. Achieving distinction as a comparatively young man, his name 
is associated with those of Lang and Pietsch and Marden, all much older men, as founders of 
Hispanic studies in America; and that very youth has fortunately extended his activities into 
the present well-developed phase of these studies without affecting his leadership. 

“A pioneer scholar of singularly communicative inspiration”’—thus one of his pupils, 
Isaac Goldberg, aptly characterized Professor Ford in the introduction to his Studies in 
Spanish American Literature. In its emphasis upon certain aspects of Ford’s activity—pioneer 
scholarship and the encouragement of younger scholars—the phrase is well chosen, and any- 
thing that may be said by others must largely be an elaboration upon it. Mr. Ford’s achieve- 
ment has indeed been twofold; as an original scholar of imagination and industry, whose im- 
pressive contributions have given him a world-wide reputation; and as a teacher and inspirer 
of younger men, whose individual contributions stem in great measure from the varied inter- 
ests of their master and friend. 

Professor Ford’s outstanding characteristics, in my opinion, are: first, a remarkable in- 
tellectual breadth, partly native and partly due to the thoroughness of his training; second, 
an encyclopedic knowledge, not only of his own field but of the classics, of English literature, 
of science, and of the world about him; third, prodigious industry; fourth, a keenly analytic 
mind; and fifth, unusual ability as a teacher, dependent not on superficial personal popularity 
or claptrap of any sort, but on the fundamental appeal of sound knowledge and method, com- 
bined with a very real and enduring interest in his students. 

He possesses to an extraordinary degree the faculty of inspiring his pupils with something 
of his own love for belles-lettres and his enthusiasm for sound scholarship. I venture to say 
that few American professors have so large and devoted a following of former students engaged 
in university and college instruction, representing all the fields in which their master has been 
interested and that comprises the whole range of Romance philology and literature. 

It is difficult for an undistinguished disciple, in speaking of an eminent master, to avoid 
the intrusion of the personal note. It is particularly hard in this instance because I owe to 
Professor Ford not only the stirring of an initial interest in a field of work that has brought the 
deepest satisfaction, but also constant encouragement and sympathetic interest for more 
than twenty-five years. This would be of no particular moment were it not the experience of so 
many of Professor Ford’s pupils. The impress of his personality and achievements will be en- 
during among American Romance scholars as largely perhaps because of the inspiration he 
has given to those who have been privileged to sit at his feet as because of his individual con- 
tribution, great and distinguished as that has been. I believe that he would be happy to have 
it so. 

I know that he was very much pleased and touched by the publication in May, 1936 of 
the Harvard Tercentenary number of Hispania, the publication of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, which was dedicated to him. This number, written almost entirely 
by former students of Professor Ford, contained articles by Professors Edwin B. Place of 
Northwestern University, Hayward Keniston of the University of Chicago, Samuel M. Wax- 
man of Boston University, John Van Horne of the University of Illinois, Sturgis E. Leavitt of 
the University of North Carolina, C. E. Kany of the University of California, S. Griswold 
Morley of the University of California, and Courtney Bruerton, formerly of Tufts College, 
Dr. Isaac Goldberg, well-known man of letters of Boston, and Professors H. H. Arnold of 
Pennsylvania State College, G. W. Umphrey of the University of Washington, Philip H. 
Churchman of Clark University, C. M. Hutchings of the University of Cincinnati, Alfred 
Coester of Stanford University, and the writer. 

Harvard men everywhere, as well as scholars and humanists throughout the world, will 
join with Professor Ford’s friends in his own city and state in rejoicing over the signal honor 
which has come to him as an outstanding Catholic layman, a world-renowned scholar, and 
a thoroughgoing American. 


Notes and News 


LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE 


Tue Linguistic Institute will be held again this summer on the campus of the University of 
Michigan. Last summer a hundred and fifty students were enrolled, of whom twenty had the 
Ph.D. degree. Indications are that that number will be exceeded this year. The Institute will 
offer a wide range of courses in language and languages. Among the most interesting will be 
two given by Professor Edward Sapir, one in The Inductive Study of an Unwritten Language, 
and one in Linguistic Science. Professor Franklin Edgerton of Yale will give courses in San- 
skrit and Middle Indic. Professor George A. Kennedy, assisted by Professor Shih-Pei Sha of 
the University of California, will offer work in Chinese. Professor Waterman of Michigan wil 
offer courses in Sumerian and Assyrian, and Professor Worrell in Arabic, Coptic, and Hebrew. 
An elementary course in Russian will be given by Professor Meader and Madame Pargment, 
both of Michigan. Professor T. A. Knott will give work in American English and Dr. Bernard 
Bloch of the Linguistic Atlas of New England will give instruction in methods of recording a 
living language, including special training in field work. Professor Prokosch of Yale will offer 
Germanics, and Professor Knudsen of Michigan Old French. The work in English will include 
various courses in the history of the language from the Old English period to the present. 
Work in the psychology of language under Professors Pillsbury and Meader, in anatomy of 
the speech organs under Professor L. H. Strong of the University of Michigan School of Medi- 
cine, and in English phonetics will be offered. The libraries and laboratories will be open to 
scholars wishing to do individual research. Full particulars may be obtained of Professor 
Charles Carpenter Fries, Director of the Linguistic Institute, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


TEST ON SPANISH LIFE AND CULTURE 


A STANDARDIZED objective test on Spanish Life and Culture by Dr. Minnie M. Miller has 
been prepared for distribution by the Bureau of Educational Measurements at the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia. The Spanish test is similar in form to the test on French 
Life and Culture which was printed in the Modern Language Journal of December, 1935. The 
tests and the key are sold at the nominal price of two cents each. The one hundred questions 
of the test, stated in English, deal with elementary information on the geography, history, 
literature, art, and customs of both Spain and Spanish America. The test is intended for college 
classes completing one year of Spanish or high-school classes during the second year. 


MISCELLANEA 


Professor Homero Serfs has been serving as Visiting Professor of Spanish at the University 
of North Carolina during the spring term of the current year. 

The March number of Education (120 Boylston Street, Boston), is almost exclusively 
devoted to the modern foreign languages. In addition toa foreword by Professor Louis J. A. 
Mercier of Harvard, editor of the issue, it contains articles by Henry W. Holmes, Algernon 
Coleman, Frederic D. Cheydleur, Stephen H. Bush and Grace Cochran, André Morize and 
Howard E. Rice, E. B. deSauzé, Walter V. Kaulfers, Jeanne Vidon-Varney, and others. The 
April number of Education, edited by Professor B. L. Ullman of the University of Chicago, is 
a similar special number devoted to Latin. 

“Holiday Courses in Europe, 1937,” published by the Institut de Coopération Intellec- 
tuelle of the League of Nations, is being handled in this country by the Columbia University 
Press. The pamphlet gives all important details of holiday study at the various centers in 
Europe. The price is fifty cents. 
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The summer session of the University of Berlin (Romance Department) will be held in 
Berlin from June 21 to July 31, 1937. Professor J. de S. Coutinho, visiting professor, Romance 
Department, University of Berlin, will conduct (in English) a six weeks’ Summer Course, 
with courses in Elementary Portuguese, Advanced Spanish, History of Latin America (Colo- 
nial), and Economic Geography of Latin America. For further information apply to: D. P. 
Aub, American Express Company, 1414 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.; Professor J. 
de S. Coutinho, 17 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C.; or North German Lloyd, 
57 Broadway, New York City. 

Dr. Donald A. Lowrie, Director of the Fondation des Etats-Unis, Cité Universitaire, offers 
the facilities of the Fondation to American teachers and students in Paris. The Fondation will 
take charge of the Paris program of visiting groups if desired. Comfortable living quarters 
at low rates are available. Address Room 1600, 2 West 45th Street, New York City, or 15, 
Boulevard Jourdan, Paris (XIV°), France. 

The “Congrés Internationale” of the Fédération des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes 
will be held in Paris on July 16 to 19, 1937. The secretary-general of the Congrés is M. Serge 
Denis, 121, Boulevard Exelmans, Paris (XVI°*), France. 

The World Federation of Education Associations will meet in Tokyo, Japan, on August 
2 to 11, 1937. Information may be obtained from the office of the Federation, 1201-16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Third Inter American Conference on Education will be held in Mexico City on Au- 
gust 22 to 29, 1937. Requests for information may be addressed to the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

The March issue of the Language Teacher’s Note-Book, published for free distribution by 
Scott, Foresman and Company, deals with ‘“‘Citizenship—The Contribution of the Language 
Course.” 

Among the newer summer schools of foreign languages are the Western Reserve Univer 
sity Summer School of Italian at Cleveland, directed by Professor Frederika Blankner; the 
Sewanee French School, Sewanee, Tennessee, directed by René Hardré; and the Spanish 
School of the Western State College at Gunnison, Colorado, directed by Professor Mary 
Elizabeth Fox. 

The Educational Department of the French Line, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
has published two booklets for free distribution. ‘Universities of France”’ gives a general pic- 
ture of education in France and the information usually so difficult to obtain concerning de- 
grees, credits, and courses. It also gives a brief description of the universities and the advan- 
tages peculiar to each. “Enjoy Your Studies” describes in detail the many courses open to 
foreign students during the coming summer. Incorporated in this booklet are not only the 
cultural aspects, but also facilities which tend to make the students’ stay a pleasurable one, 
such as conducted tours, visits to historical sites, outdoor activities, and organizations de- 
signed to assist the student in making the most of his summer in France. The Educational De- 
partment of the French Line is equipped to receive inquiries on all matters concerning educa- 
tion in France or related subjects. 


A DEPARTMENT OF FRANCE 


As a matter of fact and of sound university organization, there should be no Department of 
French Language and Literature, but rather a Department of France. The study should center 
about the people, their history, their institutions, their achievements, their literature, their 
arts, and of course their language. In similar fashion, there shoul.1 be Departments of Germany, 
of Italy, of Spain, and the rest.”—Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia University, 
in President's Annual Report, June 30, 1931. 


Reviews 


ApPELT, E. P., AND FuNKE, Ericu (eds.), Modern German Prose. (Short 
Stories by Ten Representative Authors.) Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text (with intro- 
ductory sketches and footnotes), 1-106; exercises, 109-128; vocabulary, 
129-183. 


The ten modern authors represented in this selection are Schafer, Bonsels, Schmidtbonn, 
Blunk, Steguweit. Thoma, Ernst, Bahr, Schnitzler, Britting. With the exception of the selec- 
tion from Bonsels, the editors have in each case chosen a complete story and given it in its 
original form. Each story is preceded by a brief account of the life and works of the author. 
From the point of view of difficulty the stories should be well suited to high-school students 
in the latter half of the third year or the beginning of the fourth year, as well as to college stu- 
dents. They are without exception extremely interesting, though for students of high-school 
age the proportion of stories which are distinctly depressing (e.g., Mutter Willers, Der grosse 
K@6nig) is rather too large. 

The exercises provide great variety. They are divided into five parts: Fragen, Freie 
Ubungen, W ortschatztibung, Grammatische Ubung, Ubersetzung. The questions are concise and 
thought-provoking. The suggested topics for oral reproduction are fairly obvious and could 
be dispensed with. The vocabulary drills and idiom drills are useful because they will save 
time that would have to be used in copying word and idiom lists. The grammar drills provide 
the grammar review that is necessary from time to time; they cover all the important topics in 
turn. The translation exercises are useful for fixing the new vocabulary of each story. 

KATHARINE E. KUMMERLE 
Walton High School, 
New York City 


STANSBURY, Mitton H., French Novelists of Today. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1935. Cloth. v, 220 pp. Price, $2.00. 


It is very difficult to write about volumes of essays of this type, because one judges with 
one’s prejudices and likings and because the author himself—although deeply and subtly 
acquainted with modern French literature, and despite a fair degree of objectivity—has also 
written with his likings and prejudices. 

Professor Stansbury warns us in his ‘‘Foreword” that he has limited his choice to a re- 
stricted number of authors and it would be only too easy to argue about a choice. It is his; but 
the book is called French Novelists of Today, and one cannot but deplore the absence of a few 
names—especially that of Roger Martin du Gard. His great work Les Thibault may prove to 
be the most perfect piece of literature of our time by its measure, its depth, and its extraordi- 
nary humanity, its Grecian classicism and fate-element. I cannot agree that a few of the au- 
thors studied by Professor Stansbury, like Julien Green, Pierre MacOrlan, Valéry Larbaud, 
Jean Cocteau, are “less talented but more significant” than Roger Martin du Gard, or a few 
others. These authors, save Valéry Larbaud, better known as a translator and exponent of 
English literature, rather represent what there is of the morbid, the desperate; and if as such 
they are significant, we miss among them a greater one than they, André Thérive; and we miss, 
among the others, Duhamel, Maurois, and the exquisite art of Jacques Chardonne. 

Although it is always difficult to give a vue d’ensemble of authors who are still living, writ- 
ing, changing (witness André Gide, his last books which were perforce not included in this 
study, and particularly his Retour del’U. R. S. S.), there can be no doubt as to the vast knowl- 
edge, the sympathy the power of analysis shown in these studies. Some are remarkably well 
done. Perhaps all. But again the inevitable personal element enters. I disliked the word “atti- 
tude”’ used in speaking of Gide, as well as the self-consciousness of the author in passing a 
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legitimate judgment on him, the accusation of Nationalism brought against Giraudoux when 
it was always my impression that he was one of the few who had retained all through his 
admiration of German culture, and the nihilist judgment rendered against Malraux (if Mal- 
raux’s attitude was that of complete negation, would he have fought with the revolutionaries 
in China, would he be now fighting in Spain for the Loyalists?) 

But when all is said and done, if such essays arouse your sympathies, cause you to find 
personal arguments, never leave you indifferent, they are good essays. These are. They are 
also enticingly and subtly written, and will be read with profit by students of literature, 
whether pupils or teachers. 

ADOLPHE J. DICKMAN 
University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


BURKHARD, Oscar C., Lernen Sie Deutsch! New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Introduction, pp. xv— 
xiii; Sprechen Sie Deutsch!: text (with grammar explanations and exer- 
cises), 1-149; supplementary exercises, 153-172; summary of grammar, 
175-235; lesson-vocabularies, 239-258; Lesen Sie Deutsch!: text and 
vocabularies, 3-123; exercises, 125-166; idioms, 167-170; vocabulary, 
iii—xxviii. 

Lernen Sie Deutsch! is in two parts: Sprechen Sie Deutsch! published as an introductory 
grammar in 1933, and Lesen Sie Deutsch! written as a supplementary reader to be used with 
the grammar. The present volume should be brought to the attention of all teachers of be- 
ginning German who want a book with extensive, well-graded reading material, grammar ex- 
planations in simple English, lesson-vocabularies conveniently placed, and varied exercises 
based on the reading selections and the lesson text. 

The pupil who uses this interesting self-help book can make rapid progress in the reading 
of German, and find easy opportunity for oral expression. His first lesson consists of a page of 
easily understood German, followed by grammar explanations in English and six exercises 
offering drill on the grammar topics and the vocabulary. An additional page of reading con- 
sists mainly of a vocabulary of cognates. Matching this lesson the pupil will find in Lesson I 
of Lesen Sie Deutsch! a further list of familiar cognates, followed by more than a page of easy 
reading. 

The lessons continue with descriptions of the pupil's daily life at home and at school, 
short anecdotes and rhymes, Handlungsreihen that associate words with actions, and pictures 
that associate words with objects. Beginning with the twelfth lesson he follows a story of travel 
in Germany, visiting important cities and reading well-known stories and anecdotes. Care- 
fully graded Marchen, anecdotes, and stories of German life make up the reading selections for 
part two. 

It is easily seen that the chief emphasis is placed on the rapid development of reading 
ability through extensive material of an easy grade-level. Vocabulary is acquired by repeti- 
tion in the reading and in the oral and written exercises. Conversation can be introduced in 
the first lesson and can easily be made the medium of all class work. 

For teachers who make use of formal composition a section of several pages offers a long 
list of sentences based on the grammar, vocabulary and idioms of each lesson. Since an Eng- 
lish-German vocabulary is not provided, it will be necessary to use these sentences in close 
connection with the lesson text. 

There may be objections to the book because of its scattered content. The twenty-five 
lessons of Sprechen Sie Deutsch! contain what the author has intended as the core of the course. 
He did not see fit to include the lesson-vocabulary with the lesson itself, but has made a sepa- 
rate section for the twenty-five lesson-vocabularies. We find likewise a complete grammar sum- 
mary with paradigms. In the reading section of Lesen Sie Deutsch! the vocabulary accompanies 
each lesson, but the conversation and drill exercises are grouped at the end of the section. 
The author has added somewhat to the confusion by numbering the pages of Lesen Sie 
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Deutsch! as a separate book. Thus, in spite of the fine material which the book contains: 
teachers may find the arrangement rather annoying for daily assignments and ready use in 
class. 

In form the book is neat and attractive. The type of the reading text is clear. Heavy black 
type is used to emphasize the grammar topics stressed in the lesson. The illustrations are 
well-chosen scenes from modern Germany and German life. Especially fascinating are the pen- 
and-ink drawings illustrating some of the stories. They justify their presence in the book by 
really adding to the interest of the story. 

In summing up I would say that the author has given us a generous quantity of suitable 
material for an interesting first year. A judicious choice and arrangement of the material is 
left to the individual teacher. And that, after all, is about the extent to which any book can 
be used as a first-year ‘‘text.”’ 

OzELLA M. BLANTON 
Bosse High School, 
Evansville, Indiana 


ComnDREAU, M. E., and Lowe, L. F. H., An Alternative French Composition 
Book. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.60. Preface, p. iii; carte de France, vii; carte du Maroc, viii; 
chapters I-xxIv, pp. 1-228; (grammar) appendix, 229-260; vocabulary, 
iii-lxxxv. 

The “further adventures of Paul and Ross” are more interesting than those of an earlier 
date. The two boys are normal individuals in a normal society, possessing individualities of 
their own. The subject-matter, dealing in part with a trip to French Morocco, cannot fail to 
be welcome to the instructor who, himself an admirer of France, that skillful administrator of 
colonies, seeks to interest his pupils in those colonies. The chapter dealing with Fés and its 
Arab quarter is colorful and rings true to one who has visited the Arab quarter of Algiers. 
Then there are Paris, Versailles, Monaco, Bordeaux, Brittany, Cannes, and a delightful setting 
for a wedding ceremony thrown in for good measure. 

The authors take great care from the start in the presentation of idioms. For instance, 
(page 1, line 19) J’aime 4 croire expresses correctly the English “I should think”; and, in the 
vocabulary, under faire, se faire, falloir, prendre, etc., careful distinctions between French and 
English idioms are made, notably that of “keep,” page lxxv; the two meanings, including that 
of “fool” (slang), are set down for serin. Evident care has been taken to guide the student 
in the variance between English and French uses of prepositions. The note to the student on 
page 5, in which he is warned that a thorough reading and study of the French text is an 
“unavoidable” preliminary to a correct translation of the English, seems to be justified. In 
the appendix the authors provide an excellent grammatical review well illustrated by sentences 
which might well be memorized, such as the sentences under pouvoir and devoir, pages 246-247. 
The discussion of prepositions on pages 259-260 is also helpful. 

I like the authors’ idea of prefacing the English-French translation by definite references 
to grammatical illustrations in the appendix. Before attempting such translation, the student 
should study these references. The only mistake that I have discovered is on page 5, where the 
authors refer under “A” to page 245-5, a reference which I fail to find. 

The rather numerous illustrations are clear and interesting. On the inside covers is a serv- 
iceable map of France, with insets of Paris and the island of Corsica, vivified by small pictures, 
as that of Joan of Arc placed near Orléans, and of the cathedral in miniature next to Stras- 
bourg. 

Two years of successful college French should precede the use of this book, which might 
then very well be used for aural and oral drill. Used in this way, it seems to the reviewer that 
it would be highly desirable for classes in composition and oral practice. 

Epwarp M. GREENE 


University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
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LinDAHL, L. E. J., An Introduction to German. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Introduction, pp. 
ix-xx; Lessons I-X XX, 1-224; appendix, 225-233; German songs, 234— 
247; vocabularies, 249-298; index, 299-300. 


This book sets forth in thirty lessons the essentials of German grammar. Most grammars 
begin with the study of the Present Indicative and continue through all the tenses in order, 
but this writer introduces the student at once to the narrative tense, the Imperfect. This is 
followed by the Perfect with both haben and sein, and the student is now equipped, not only 
to tell what happened to him yesterday, but to discuss it in conversational style. In Lesson Six 
he also meets the Present tense, but not until Lesson Twelve is he able to predict the events 
of tomorrow with the Future tense. In Lesson Eighteen he is enabled to give orders with the 
Imperative, and in the very last lesson he gets to know the almost useless Present Participle. 
The principle of this writer is to conquer the hardest things first, for Lesson Six deals with the 
Dative-Accusative prepositions. The Modals are saved for the last, in Lesson Twenty-Five. 

Thisarrangement of subject-matter is in accordance with the modern thought of preparing 
a pupil as rapidly as possible for reading ability, and the conversational power, while not at all 
neglected, is subordinated. It is an excellent book for the mature student of college grade, but 
might not work as well for pupils of the public schools, who have not yet been through the 
selective process of College Boards. 

The plan of the lessons is, first a reading text, then vocabulary, followed by a group of 
idioms from the German text, questions in German, and twenty to thirty short sentences in 
English. From Lesson Five on various exercises for grammar practice are included. In Lesson 
Twenty-Three we find the first encouragement to free composition, where the topic ‘‘Describe 
a country village”’ is found. 

The inverted order is given in the third lesson, the transposed in Lesson Six. 

The reading texts seem a little stiff at first, but they quickly become informative, dealing 
with the cities of Germany, and with literary subjects, such as the works of Goethe, Schiller, 
and Heine. The allusions to Tempelhof Flying Field in Berlin, to Youth Hostels and to stream- 
lined trains, all seem quite modern and up-to-date. There are two maps, one at each end of 
the book, which are not detachable and hence likely to be lost, but a part of the book itself. 
There are frequent photographic illustrations and many songs arranged in parts. I should 
have liked to see Schubert’s arrangement of Heidenrdslein included. 

The arrangement of vocabularies is unusual, with a long column of German words, 
alphabetically placed down the left-hand side of the page, and the meaning down the opposite 
side of the page. A very good feature is the use of stress-marks for pronunciation. We miss the 
grouping of nouns, verbs, adverbs, etc. 

The book is well planned for the purpose which the author sets forth in her preface, namely, 
to enable the student to begin reading at once; she does not, however, sacrifice the other 
abilities, oral practice, grammar skill, the beginnings of free composition. The volume is 
obviously the work of an experienced teacher. 

Eva Z. PRICHARD 

Girls’ Latin School, 

Boston, Massachusetts 


SUDERMANN, HERMANN, Fritzchen. Edited by George M. Priest. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1936. Paper. Price, 85 cents. Introduction, 
pp. v—vii; text, 1-40; notes, 41-43; vocabulary, 45-81. 


This edition of Fritzchen was copyrighted by the Princeton University Press in 1929, 
but was recently taken over by F. S. Crofts and Company. The text has been used for several 
years at Indiana University and it has proved entirely satisfactory. The introduction con- 
tains a terse but masterful statement of Sudermann’s works and their characteristics, also 
a fair estimate of Sudermann’s ability as a writer. Both notes and vocabulary are adequate and 
direct. 
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This one-act drama is appropriate for second-year university or advanced high-school 
classes. It can also be used in more advanced classes in a course in modern drama or in the 
history of German literature. Fritzchen is an excellent illustration of standard dramatic 
technique with modern contents, and makes an excellent contrast to a naturalistic drama 
such as for instance Der Biber pelz. 

O. L. BocKSTAHLER 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


KastTNER, L. E. (ed.), A Book of French Verse, from Marot to Mallarmé. 
Cambridge: University Press (New York: The Macmillan Company), 
1936. Cloth. Price, $1.75. Preface, pp. vii-viii; introduction, 1-23; 
selections (with footnotes), 25-339; index of authors, 341-342; index of 
first lines, 343-348. 


There are now three general collections of French lyrical verse available to the American 
student: this one; the Oxford Book of French Verse (Oxford University Press, 1908), with poems 
chosen by St. John Lucas; and French Lyrics, edited by Arthur Graves Canfield (Holt, 1898). 
Other anthologies are either restricted to the nineteenth century or are briefly edited class 
texts. The three mentioned above are more inclusive, the Oxford volume beginning with the 
twelfth century, the Canfield with the fifteenth, and the Kastner with the sixteenth. 

Professor Canfield was a pioneer when almost forty years ago he dared to anthologize 
lyrically. The wide vogue of morceaux, pages, extraits, all apparently choisis, had hardly com- 
menced. His fine volume still stands as a model of good taste and wise scholarship. Many of 
its then contemporary poets have faded away, or achieved fame in prose, but all the lyrically 
great since Charles d’Orléans are there. If the Dupont and the Franck and the Frémine could 
be replaced by the Rimbaud and the Régnier, the recent great, this old text would be worth 
re-editing. 

A more natural comparison is suggested by the Oxford and Cambridge Books, a compara- 
tively simple task since they start from separate principles. The first is an attempt to garner 
liberally what is most beautiful in French verse. It is an item for the bibliophile and a con- 
stant source of pleasure to a lover of poetry. The Kastner volume is a more scholarly selec- 
tion of typical poems to illustrate the growth and development of French verse. All poets 
from Marot (d. 1544), who have in any way guided and influenced the march of the Muse, 
are included and those works are selected which illustrate these tendencies. Here the Souvenir 
of Musset is a necessary poem, while the Oxford Book does not give it. Kastner includes such 
titles as Verlaine’s Art poétique (‘‘De la musique avant toute chose”’) while the Oxford collec- 
tion has the usual Chanson d’Automne and Sagesse. In short, the Cambridge volume wisely 
does not compete with the Oxford Book, but justifies its claim to be a guide and companion 
to English students of French poetry. For them there is no better collection of French verse 
available. 

Professor Kastner, lately of the University of Manchester, has written a remarkable 
introduction, in which the movements of ideas and inspirations are well delineated and each 
poet is characterized with fine precision. This summation of Hugo will illustrate: “No poet 
ever had a more prodigious imagination, very few the same intensity of vision or the same 
supreme command of all the resources of language, and none, on the purely technical side, 
ever equalled his mastery of metre and rhythm. Moreover, the comprehensiveness of his 
sympathy, gathering up and reverberating what the world around him was feeling and think- 
ing, imparts to his song a power of universal appeal.” 

These twenty-three introductory pages of masterly appraisal are followed by a keen 
choice of 223 lyrics by sixty-one poets, distributed as follows: nine poets from the sixteenth 
century, fourteen from the seventeenth, ten from the eighteenth, and twenty-eight from the 
nineteenth. The Oxford Book excludes living poets and ends with Verlaine, but the Cambridge 
collection shelters Dierx, Coppée, Mallarmé, Rimbaud, Moréas, Samain, Guérin and Régnier, 
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none strictly contemporary except the last. It is difficult to quarrel with the choice of poems in 
any case when one keeps in mind the editor’s guiding rule—that of literary significance as 
well as intrinsic beauty. The reviewer is surprised by only one omission, that of Leconte de 
Lisle’s defiant Les Montreurs. Certainly this outcry against the Romantics has its place in 
this volume for students. Among the missing should be mentioned also the testament of 
Vigny, La Bouteille a la Mer. But there is weakness in mentioning such criticisms when there 
should be gladness that so much wealth is contained in this collection, with all its poems con- 
sistently chosen for literary as well as esthetic significance. Nothing is lacking to make this 
anthology a choice companion on the library table, not even the index of first lines. Footnotes 
in French help the student over difficult places. For a course in French lyrical verse of the 
last four centuries, there is no better text at present available. Although planned for students 
in English universities and upper forms of schools, the book fits just as well into our college 
courses, where it deserves a wide use. 
Harry Kurz 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


De Satvio, AtFonso, Dante and Heresy. Boston: Dumas Bookshop, 1936. 
Cloth. 126 pp. Price, $1.50. 


This is a stimulating and suggestive little book. Some particular conclusions may be de- 
batable, but not so the main contention that on a number of counts Dante, by contemporary 
ecclesiastical standards, was a heretic. The main count was no doubt Dante’s contumacious 
opposition to the policy of a totalitarian Church, declared at its extreme by Boniface VIII. 
Open defiance of a Pope’s official pronouncement was certainly technical heresy—odd though 
it may be that the present Pope has used almost Dante’s words to condemn temporal dominion 
for the Church. 

Many, if not most, of Dante’s “heretical judgments”, as Professor De Salvio calls them, 
on clerical and lay individuals stem from this basic opposition. In calling them heretical, does 
he sufficiently allow for the recognized distinction between the man and the office? Insolently 
as Dante attacked the man who (by usurpation) bore the title of Pope, he condemned as sternly 
the assult upon him enthroned at Anagni. Nor did Dante ‘condemn a Pope whom the Church 
had canonized.” He does not name Celestine V as the “one who made the great refusal 
cravenly.” If he had named him, it would not have been the Pope, but the craven soul he 
condemned. 

Again, Dante’s conception of Purgatory is declared heretical because he laid major stress 
on its purpose as purification, whereas Aquinas, for instance, stressed the complementary 
purpose of satisfaction. But the Church accepted, and accepts, both purposes. Would a mere 
over-stressing of one constitute heresy? This stress away from the punitive purpose of Purga- 
torial pains led Dante to ignore the other “cherished means”—indulgences and masses—for 
shortening them, and to urge only the efficacy of prayers of the living. Prayer would be more 
poetical, and the Commedia was after all a poem and not a theological treatise. 

Again, certainly poetical and dramatic is the pity for certain of the damned shown by the 
“Dante” of the poem. Dante the poet knows the impropriety of this, and through his Virgil 
rebukes it (Inf. xx, 25-30). He so confirms, not opposes, Church doctrine. 

Again, in presenting four supposed pagans as saved, Dante does not deny the need of 
baptism for salvation. He had already declared it (Inf. 1v, 34-39). But of the four, two, Statius 
and Trajan, were baptized. At least Dante says so—which is enough to dispel heretical in- 
tention. In cases of “invincible ignorance” like those of Cato and Rhipeus, Aquinas had ruled 
that to Christian-like virtues Divine Mercy may impute baptism. (Cf. C. H. Grandgent, ed. 
Divina Commedia, Argument to Par. xx.) 

These defences may be demolished. It really does not matter. At a time when heresy lay 
in not accepting “whatever doctrine the Church practised, whatever doctrine was approved 
sanctioned, or tolerated by the Pope” (p. 113), when “men were condemned for the pallor of 
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their faces which was considered a characteristic of heretics” (p. 126), the only wonder is that 
Dante—or his Commedia later—escaped. 
Could there have been such respect for poetry? 
JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


SEARLES, COLBERT, Seven French Plays (1730-1897). New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1935. Cloth. Price, $2.00. Preface, pp. v—vii; con- 
tents, ix; text (with short introductions, and notes at the bottom of the 
page), 3-749; note on vocabulary, ii; vocabulary, iii—xciv. 


Reviewing French texts by Professor Searles is generally no pleasure for the reviewer, 
who regularly has to say that the information in prefaces and notes is accurate, the notes 
appropriate, the proof carefully read, and the vocabulary abundant if not complete. 

What remains? First of all, the reviewer can ask whether the text is worth editing, and 
then whether or not its treatment is adequate. For Seven French Plays the answer must cer- 
tainly be strongly affirmative for the first question, and hesitantly affirmative for the second. 
All seven plays have been edited, I believe, before. They are well worth putting together and 
editing again, if for no other reason than that with the same editor’s Eight French Classic 
Plays they provide materials for a very satisfactory French drama course for the past three 
centuries. 

One more reason, and the best, for the existence of this book is that it shows the evolu- 
tionary process in French drama: “‘The editor’s effort has been limited, in the brief preface 
which precedes each play, to indicating its contemporary significance, and the part which it 
played in the evolution of modern French drama” (p. vi). Any teacher looking over the Searles 
list sees at a glance why each was chosen: Le Jeu de l’Amour et du Hasard (Marivaux); Zaire 
(Voltaire); Le Mariage de Figaro (Beaumarchais); Hernani (Hugo); Le Gendre de M. Poirier 
(Augier); Les Corbeaux (Becque); Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand). The build-up is obvious. 

Yet the editor possibly goes too far when he writes: ‘‘When the nineteenth century closes, 
the elements of crass realism and poetic idealism presented by the three authors just named 
are in suspension. Whether the one or the other will prevail, or whether they will continue to 
balance each other, remains to be determined” (p. vi). This is good as far as it goes. Admit that 
the world was glad to get Cyrano after many years of realism; that Cyrano is neo-romantic; 
that it fulfils the requirements of the Préface de Cromwell; and you still have not explained 
Cyrano. You cannot explain Cyrano simply by the evolutionary process, for Cyrano was to 
some degree a literary and biological “‘sport.’’ We do not need to explain the success of Cyrano, 
for it had everything dramatic enough to please the critics, which is very pleasant and un- 
usual in France, and enough to please everybody else. Neither Rostand nor any follower ever 
equalled Cyrano in its almost universal appeal. Yet it should be noted that Cyrano did not 
stop the normal evolutionary drama of realism, social problems, and contemporary psychology. 
Brieux kept on producing realistic plays until after Rostand’s death. Curel’s Le Repas du- 
Lion was produced the same year as Cyrano, and La nouvelle Idole two years later, while 
Hervieu’s La Course du Flambeau came four years later. These are more normally evolutionary 
than is Cyrano. 

We never need to explain why we include Cyrano in any group of nineteenth-century 
plays; we probably could not get such a volume published without Cyrano. 

Having argued all this time to prove that Professor Searles was right in spite of his 
explanations, let us admit once and for all that Seven French Plays is very competently treated, 
and that it becomes a normal requirement in any course in near-contemporary French drama. 

A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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FRANCHERE, LUCILLE CORINNE, AND Boyce, Myrna, L’Aurore de la Nou- 
velle France. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1934. Cloth. Price, 
96 cents. Historical introduction, pp. 1-7; text, 11-110; verb forms, 
idioms and vocabulary, 111-144. 


This book offers something distinctly new in elementary text-making and may well 
suggest a domain of research to advanced students. The editors have drawn from the letters 
of early Jesuit missionaries to the New World naive and generally interesting accounts of 
Indian folklore and manners, together with glimpses of zeal and heroism among the Reverend 
Fathers. One might wish that modern diplomats would ponder this choice morsel: ‘Un des 
capitaines iroquois fit paraitre, 4 son tour, de trés riches présents pour répondre a tous les 
articles de paix que le Pére avait proposés. Le plus beau, et le premier de ces présents, fut une 
grande figure du soleil, faite de six mille grains de porcelaine, afin, dit-il, ‘que les ténébres 
n’aient point de part a nos conseils, et que le soleil les éclaircisse, méme pendant la nuit.’ ” 

A few of the selections are signed: wide-awake students will certainly inquire why the 
rest are not. At the bottom of the pages are notes on grammatical constructions, or transla- 
tions of idioms. In the latter, I have noted at least one error. “Les sauvages, qui faisaient les 
fins” (p. 99) means “practiced cunning” rather than “tried to be funny.” The word amuser, 
immediately following, should be entered in the glossary, as it has here the sense of “‘beguile.” 
Many readers will be loath to believe that the commentator on the Indian’s prayer (p. 47), 
meant to imply that it “holds little intelligence,” when he wrote: “Voila une oraison bien 
simple et bien pure, qui tient peu d’entendement, mais beaucoup de cceur. Les arbres qui por- 
tent ces fruits, ne sont pas tous morts.’”’ Intelligent men of all times and countries may well 
meditate on that prayer. Sophistication would seem to convey better the sense of entendement. 

BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon 


THURNAU, H. C., AND CAMPBELL, T. M., Complete German Course for Be- 
ginners. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1936. Cloth. Maps. 
Price, $2.00. Preface, pp. v—ix; introduction, xv—xxvi; Lessons I-X XXII, 
1-197; reading selections, 201-292; poems and songs, 293-321; notes, 
323-351; exercises, 353-369; appendix, 371-377; index to grammar, 
379-382; vocabularies, 383-475. 


This book consists of two parts, grammar and reader. Sound pedagogical judgment and 
fine psychological insight mark the general organization of the material and the individual 
arrangement of the lessons. A carefully controlled vocabulary and grammatical explanations 
and definitions stated in simple and clear English are likewise noteworthy and commendable 
qualities of the text. 

Each lesson is prefaced by German proverbs and literary quotations in which the part 
of speech under consideration is particularly predominant. Thus the learner has an oppor- 
tunity to observe the grammatical element which he is about to study in a natural setting, 
and, incidentally, to become familiar with the unobtrusive wisdom of old German adages, 
and with the inspiring beauty of choice lines from significant German poems and plays. The 
several parts of speech are treated in a comprehensive manner and in logical order, and their 
correct use is profusely illustrated in connected German passages, which have not merely 
an instructional but also an informational value, inasmuch as they deal with various aspects 
of German life, German culture, German history, German literature, and the like. Questions 
based on these passages provide an opportunity to use in oral and written speech the new 
vocabulary and its grammatical implications. This new vocabulary, systematically arranged 
according to parts of speech, accompanies each lesson, and thus facilitates the student’s 
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preparation of the lesson and aids him in its retention. A thorough, plainly stated, and hence 
easily comprehensible grammatical discussion further elucidates the part of speech previously 
considered. This phase of the text has been worked out with particular skill and unusual 
effectiveness; even the more difficult aspects of grammar, such as the various uses of the sub- 
junctive, are presented with exceptional clarity. Each lesson concludes with drill excercises 
and translations from English into German. A greater quantity and greater variety of prac- 
tice material, however, would be desirable. 

The reading selections include two favorite stories, Jmmensee and Germelshausen, with 
helpful notes, and a farce by Benedix which, because of its simple dialogue and ludicrous 
situations, will undoubtedly appeal to the students. (We may assume that they will eventually 
wish to enact it on the stage. It is material of this sort that tones up and vitalizes foreign 
language instruction.) A few compositions, centering around modern German life, of especial 
interest and appeal to young people; a number of poems, chosen with discriminating taste, 
illustrating different periods and trends in German literature; and last but not least, some 
of the most popular German folksongs, with piano accompaniment in some cases, complete 
the text. 

This is a work of distinct merit, for it is unusually rich in content and the material has 
been presented with exceptional pedagogical expertness. It may be recommended for use in 
high-school classes, especially those that begin German in the junior year. For beginners in 
German in college it is especially desirable. 

Kari HERRLE 
Western Hills High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Roux, Louis A., Premier Cours de Francais. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.48. Preface, p. xvi; text, 


(introductory chapter on pronunciation, plus Lessons I-XLIX), pp. 
1-332; exercises in phonetic transcription and pronunciation, 332-338; 
verbs, 339-370; French-English and English-French vocabularies, 371- 
425; index, 427-431. 


The grammar lessons are divided into six correlated parts: (1) a vocabulary, (2) a reading 
text in French, (3) a questionnaire, (4) grammar, (5) either a series or a short list of class- 
room expressions or idioms, (6) exercises for oral and written work. The French-English 
vocabulary contains 1545 words, most of which are found in Vander Beke’s French Word 
Book. This makes the text particularly adaptable where ability to read French is the chief 
objective. Most of the 150 idioms are from the Cheydleur French Idiom List. The material 
contained in the Lectures is interesting in that it deals largely with the things with which the 
student is familiar in his daily life. At least six selections are devoted to realia. The grammar 
tules are stated simply and clearly in English, and follow rather than precede the examples. 
There is an abundance and variety of drill exercises for oral and written work. The gender of 
nouns is emphasized, a feature which many writers neglect. A review, consisting of numerous 
types of exercises, follows every five lessons. 

The book seems adequate for a two-year course in French in the senior high school. It 
will also be found easy enough for the junior high school. In any case, however, supplementary 
reading material will be necessary, since the text is not primarily a reader. 

In criticizing the book, it would seem that the imperfect tense might have been introduced 
before Lesson XL, since the passé composé is developed in Chapter XXVIII. Also, another 
chapter might have been added to explain further the subjunctive, since only one lesson (the 
last one) is devoted to this rather complicated subject. 

The book has an attractive cover and is easly to handle. The print is exceptionally 
clear and the divisions are well marked. A noteworthy feature of the Premier Cours is the 
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abundance of excellent recent photographs of Paris and other sections of France. These will 
furnish material for realia discussions. In general, the text seems one which can readily be 
adapted to use, whether the emphasis be placed on extensive reading or on speaking and 
writing French. 
Dona.p R. CLARK 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Rochester, New York 


Kotscuwitz, Orto, Reise in die Literatur. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.35. Preface, pp. vii-viii; 
Einleitung, 1-4; text, 5-176; glossary, 177-195. 


The commendable intention of vitalizing the bulk of German literature for rapid reading 
in the second or third term necessitates a condensation of the ample material to a minimum. 
In the 176 pages of this work the student should not expect a “complete” history, but rather 
a readable, enjoyable, and instructive introduction to the main currents of German literature. 
The text, simple and well-balanced, is indeed readable and easily understandable. The strik- 
ing idea of a journey through impressive mountain ranges and barren valleys, to the three 
peaks of Classicism in 600, 1200, and 1800, is sustained throughout the book. It frequently 
permits the traveller to stop for stimulating perspectives, which bring literary problems of the 
past into close connection with vital problems of the present. In nine “‘outlooks’’ the most 
representative periods of literary life are presented in spacious panoramas; thirteen ‘“‘excur- 
sions” serve to acquaint the traveller with the most outstanding or typical works and tend- 
encies. Whether the traveller returns from these excursions with an accurate sense of propor- 
tion is questionable. Seven excursions are devoted to the earlier periods up to the Reforma- 
tion, three of them to the Old High German period alone, the rest to the Nibelungenlied, the 
Minnesingers, the medieval drama, and ‘‘Propagandaliteratur.” Only four deal with German 
literature from the eighteenth to the twentieth century, one with the ‘““German Movement,” 
two with Werther and Faust, one with the Zauberberg. The author deserves high praise for 
having successfully elucidated—in the excursion on “‘composition’”—such elusive terms as 
“classic” and “romantic,” the “‘closed”’ and the “open” form. In the excursion on the evolu- 
tion of the stage, however, he deals only indirectly with actual literature, while a great deal 
of worthwhile information concerning the last hundred and fifty years remains untold. It 
seems surprising that such peaks and panoramas as Lessing, the Romanticists, and the wealth 
of lyrics, prose, and drama of the nineteenth century receive scant attention or no attention 
at all, while the world-view of the ancient Teutons, the magic verse, the Nordic and the 
German version of the Nibelungenlied, are dwelt upon at considerable length. Frequent allu- 
sions to problems of daily life and to familiar facts in foreign literatures keep the reader’s 
attention alive. The interspersed pictures and charts from the author’s own pen combine 
very helpfully with the skilful conversational style of the narration. The traveller, to be sure, 
is constantly reminded that he will receive the enjoyment and accept the pressure that any 
“conducted” tour will afford. 

HELMUT REHDER 
University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 


CHURCHMAN, Putte H., Arwoop, LELAND L., AND RACINE, ARTHUR R., 
A First Book in French. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
Cloth. xvi, 561 pp. Price, $1.76. 

The seventy-seven lessons of the First Part of this beginning book cover, without too 


much detail, most of the common grammatical constructions, regular and irregular verbs, 
idioms, and a vocabulary of the first two thousand words of the highest range. Taking as their 
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primary aim the production of a book “that will teach the pupil to understand French when 
he sees it or hears it, and—to observe how it behaves before trying to use it’’, the authors 
have prepared a mass of material, much of it very easy, using various devices such as matching, 
dictation, reading, true-false tests, conversation, identification, and translation. No exercises 
to be translated into French are given. Section Two of Part One contains some forty pages of 
graded stories which are meant to be read while the student is working on Part Two. This 
part, “Creative Exercises in Speaking and Writing,” likewise contains seventy-seven lessons, 
whose purpose is to provide a “closer study of the language in its active phases.”’ Here are 
exercises in pronunciation, suggestion, conversation, composition. For a vocabulary one refers 
to the corresponding lesson of the first part, and for grammar rules to the one hundred and 
two sections of Part Three. These grammar rules are ‘“‘semi-inductive.’”’ To some readers 
Part Three will perhaps seem to be the most satisfactory of the book. It is concise, brief, and 
clear. French-English and English-French vocabularies and a general index complete this 
thick volume. There is ample material for a two-year school course: there is so much variety 
that the work can be chosen by teachers who incline to almost any sort of emphasis. To those 
who have the necessary time for exhaustive drilling and for teaching by easy stages this vol- 
ume should be useful. Many teachers, especially college teachers whose time is so limited, 
will perhaps find another type more suited to their purpose. There are relatively few typo- 
graphical errors. As frequently happens an unfortunate error appears at the very beginning 
(p. xvi, baétie should read béti.) Attractive illustrations abound. 


GerorGE B. Watrs 
Davidson College, 


Davidson, North Carolina 


SAMMARTINO, PETER, AND Russo, Tommaso, Letture Facili. New York: 
The Crispen Company (366 Greenwich Street), 1937. 160 pp. Price, 


76 cents. 


The authors of this book are to be congratulated upon their solution of a real teaching 
want. From the point of view of the teacher of beginning classes who desires really simple 
material that can be read from the very first week, the thirty reading units are indeed a help. 
They are simple, graded, varied in material and short enough to be handled effectively. The 
vocabulary lists beneath each reading unit will encourage beginners to concentrate upon the 
thought and comprehension of the passage instead of struggling with many unfamiliar words. 
The numerous questions based on the text should afford much practice in aural and oral com- 
prehension. Typographically, the clearness of the print, the wise use of bold type, and sensible 
spacing attract one’s attention and give a sense of orderliness. 

The book is enriched with simple teachable songs such as: “Dove sei stato mio bell’ 
Alpino,” “Fra Martino,” “Girotondo,” “La Cuoca,” and “Ciribiribin.”? The motivating para- 
graph at the top of each song stirs both interest in and a desire to learn the song. Poems 
and dialogues add zest to both the teaching and the learning of Italian. The choice of poems 
has been a particularly happy one. Cultural material comes in quite informally. 

Each unit is followed by four exercises. The first has already been mentioned: the ques- 
tions. The other three are varied. Sometimes it is a matter of finding English cognates, some- 
times a synonym of certain words. At other times it may be a rather informal assignment, 
such as the making of an Italian menu or a discussion of the automotive problem in Italy. 
Sometimes the exercises are there to drill on some grammatical point. This is not within the 
province of reading exactly, as the authors frankly state, but it may please those teachers 
who are not averse to a simple and brief grammatical drill of some point in the lesson. 

Real beginners’ books are rare indeed and Letture Facili is therefore welcome. 

GERTRUDE PETRANTO 
David A. Boody Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Meyer, Hernricu, Deutsches Ubungsbuch. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1936. Cloth. Price, $1.35. To the student, pp. iii-v; to the instructor, 
vii—x; introduction, xi-xv; text, 1-74; vocabulary, 75-114; index, 117- 
118. 


This book, designed for college, has certain distinctive features. First, there is endless 
variety in the types of exercises, so that the student is kept interested constantly. Second, 
there is a great deal of emphasis on cultural material; in fact, some of the exercises demand the 
student’s consulting an encyclopedia. A third feature is the use of sentences that have a real 
meaning in life. In this respect Deutsches Ubungsbuch differs from many others which contain 
shallow sentences just for the sake of illustrating grammatical rules. A fourth feature that 
is in keeping with the results of scientific investigations of today is the large amount of space 
devoted to vocabulary-building exercises, with stress upon prefixes, suffixes, compounds, and 
related words. The vocabulary itself compares favorably with recent, approved word-lists, 
although the author has wisely added or omitted words to fit his needs. The arrangement of 
the vocabulary at the end of the book stresses basic stems and derivatives. In the fifth place, 
the arrangement of the topics is flexible and therefore a teacher can use any topic at any 
time, and, moreover, this book can be used in conjunction with any text. For a drill book I 
believe this arrangement is far better than the usual one based on a consecutive order of 
difficulty. The sixth feature is the inclusion, before the exercises, of two prefatory chapters, 
“To the Student” and “Introduction,” in the first of which the author explains how best to 
succeed in the study of German, while in the second he gives valuable hints on avoiding com- 
mon pitfalls. 

This book can perhaps best be used during the fourth semester of college or the sixth 
semester of high school, and as a review or supplementary book. It will appeal much more to 
mature students than to young ones. A more detailed subject-index, since there is no table 
of contents, would facilitate considerably the quick finding of a particular topic. 

ARNOLD A, ORTMANN 
Clifton Park Junior High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


SAND, GEORGE, Indiana. Edited by Hermann H. Thornton. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Introduction, pp. 
ix—xxvii; text, 1-317; notes, 319-325. 


Published in the well-known French Series of the Modern Student’s Library under the 
general editorship of Professor Horatio Smith of Columbia University, this new edition of 
Indiana recommends itself by its neat typographical appearance, its substantial introduction, 
and useful notes. The text is that “of the current Calmann-Lévy editions, as revised by the 
author for the fourth complete edition of her works”’ (p. 319) and it is singularly free from 
misprints. In the introduction, subdivided into five parts—(1) Biographical Note; (2) The 
Works of George Sand; (3) George Sand and Romanticism; (4) Indiana; (5) Selected Bibliog- 
graphy—Professor Thornton has given a very satisfactory account of George Sand, her works 
and her place in French literature. The notes might have been somewhat more abundant; 
they are, however, very useful and elucidate the principal difficulties which might puzzle an 
advanced American student. There is no vocabulary. 

CHARLES GRIMM 
Williams College, 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 
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PAGNOL, MARCEL, Topaze. Edited by Arthur G. Bovée. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text, 
3-162; exercises, 163-198; vocabulary, 199-243. 


It is always gratifying to be able to put into the hands of our students textbooks which 
are not only written in good French but which are at the same time stories the plots of which 
are built around subjects of world-wide appeal. Such as Topaze, one of the most outstanding 
dramatic productions since the World War. No doubt the high-school or college students 
who read Topaze will learn much about political dishonesty and the corrupting power of 
money (the main theme of the book) while they increase their vocabulary and ability to 
read and speak French. This school edition by Professor Bovée is intended mainly for ele- 
mentary college courses or intermediate high-school classes. The vocabulary range is fixed 
at 3069 of the Vander Beke French Word List. The text itself has been left intact except for a 
few necessary omissions; words and idiomatic expressions beyond the set range are explained 
in abundant footnotes, as are also all historical, political, or other allusions which might 
offer some difficulty to the student. 

Each of the twenty-five thoroughgoing exercises is based on the text and is divided as 
follows: (A) Questionnaire; (B) Exercices de Vocabulaire; (C) Expressions idiomatiques; (D) 
Composition libre. 

No doubt, as Professor Bovée states in his preface, “the student of French is fortunate 
to have this opportunity of reading real idiomatic Parisian French of today’’; but I wonder 
whether the student in elementary or intermediate French classes will not be somewhat 
cowed and repelled more than is customary by the unusually large number of footnotes and 
explanations which are required to make this “real idiomatic Parisian French” comprehensible 
to him? Would it not then be advisable to have more advanced students read texts such as 
Topaze which offer real difficulties? It is likely that the student who has had more training 
in French is better acquainted with the idiomatic expressions after having read more and 
learned a certain number of idioms in small doses; the necessity for a bristling array of foot- 
notes would then be lessened to some extent. 

Professor Bovée’s edition of Topaze is, however, to be highly commended because of its 
scholarship and general excellence. 

N. J. TREMBLAY 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 
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FRENCH TEXTBOOKS 


Beyle, Henri (“Stendhal”), La Chartreuse de Parme. Edited by A. P. Pelmont. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. Preface, pp. v—vi; intro- 
duction, xi-xxi; text, 1-262; notes 263-268; vocabulary, 269-346. 

Bond, Otto F., Les Chandeliers de l’Evéque. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. 
Paper. Frontispiece. Price, 28 cents. Entre nous, pp. iii-iv; text (with footnotes), 1-46; 
vocabulary, 47-56; idiom list, 57. 

de Brodes, Pauline, De l’Esprit: A Book of Conversational French. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 95 cents. Preface, pp. vii-ix; text, 1-149; 
songs and poems, 153-181; vocabulary, 185-207. 

Dumas, Alexandre, Georges. An Intermediate French Reader. Edited by W. N. Rivers and 
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John F. Matheus. Washington, D. C .: The Associated Publishers (1538 Ninth Street), 
1936. Cloth. Price, $1.25. Introduction, pp. vii—xi; text, 1-188; notes, 189-201; vocabu- 
lary, 203-233. 

Gessler, Elizabeth Filikins, Guignol a l’école. Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Gessler Publishing 
Company, 1937. Paper. Illustrated. 64 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Goddard, Eunice R., and Rosselet, Jeanne, Introduction @ Moliére. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. Preface, pp. iii-v, Le Médecin malgré 
lui (with footnotes and vocabularies), 7-44; exercises, 45-59; Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
63-135; exercises, 136-150; La vie de Moliére, 151-156; Le théatre au temps de Moliére, 
156-157; songs, 159-161; directions for staging, 163-178; vocabulary, 179-199. 

Greene, Nelson L., Vocabulary Chart of the French Language: Chart Number One (for First 
and Second Years). Chicago: The Educational Screen, 1937. Paper. 30 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Maupassant, Guy de, Six Contes Choisis. Edited by Francis B. Barton. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1936. Paper. Price, 40 cents. Publisher’s note, p. 3; text (with visible 
vocabulary), pp. 1-72; exercises, 74-79. 

Renaud, J.-J., Les deux Idoles. Edited by C. F. Zeek and Lon Tinkle. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. iii-iv; introduction, 
vii; text, 1-153; exercises, 155-175; vocabulary, 177-241. 

Fauchois, René, Prenez garde d la peinture. Comédie en trois actes. Edited by Clifford S. 
Parker. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. 
Preface, pp. iii-iv; introduction, vii-xxiv; text, 1-162; notes, 165-198; idioms, proverbs, 
and locutions, 201-207; vocabulary, i-Ixvii. 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, Selections from the “Confessions” and “Réveries d’un promeneur 
solitaire.” Edited by Samuel Frederic Will and Paul Emile Jacob. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1937. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, $1.20. Introduction, pp. vii—xli; text, 
3-200; notes, 203-233; vocabulary, I-lv. 

Schinz, Albert (ed.), Selected Poems by Victor Hugo. (Revised Edition.) New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1937. Boards. Price, $1.15. Prefaces, pp. iii-ix; introductory essays, 
xv-xxvii; text (with introductions and footnotes), 1-220; notes, 221-254; appendix 
(“Victor Hugo, le grand Poéte humanitaire’’), 255-274. 

Tharp, James B., Nous Autres Américains (Premier livre de lecture.) New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.40. Foreword, pp. vii-x; Suggestions to 
Teachers, xi-xii; To the Student, xii; text, 1-175; appendix and vocabularies, 177-220; 
charts. 

Tharp, James B., Cahier. (Study Manual and Exercise Sheets for Use with Nous Autres 
Américains.) New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. Paper. Price, 96 cents. Foreword, 
pp. vii-—viii; Suggestions to the Teacher, ix—x; text, 1-76; summary of grammar, 77-6; 
summary of pronunciation, 97-102; index, 103-109; supplementary materials, 110; 
verb-blanks and exercise sheets. 

Tharp, James B., Twenty-Seven Comprehension Tests, and Eight Comprehensive Review Tests. 
(For Use with Nous Autres Américains and Cahier.) New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1936. Paper. Price, 28 cents. 

Wheatley, Katherine E., and Swanson, Adolph B., A Review of French Grammar. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.60. Preface, pp. v-x; Lessons I-XV, 
1 to 187; appendix, 189-242; vocabularies, 243-277; index, 279-281. 

Whitmarsh, W. F. H. (ed.), Lectures pour la jeunesse. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Foreword, pp. 5-6; text, 9-147; retranslation, 
148-160; vocabulary, 161-191. 


GERMAN TEXTBOOKS 


Ernest, Else, Das Spukhaus in Litauen. Edited by Frederick Betz. New York: American 
Book Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. v—-vi; Einleitung, ix—xi; text 
(with vocabularies), 1-101; questions, 103-113; idioms, 114-125; word-formation, 126- 
143; vocabulary, 145-187. 
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Geissendérfer, Theodore, and Kurtz, J. W. (eds.), Deutsche Meisternovellen. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.85. Preface, p. v; text (with introductions and foot- 
notes), pp. 1-252; vocabulary, 253-336. 

Handschin, Charles H., Introduction to German Civilization: An Outline. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1937. Paper. Map. 235 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Heyse, Paul, Das Gliick von Rothenburg. Edited by Henry S. King. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 96 cents. Introduction, pp. vii-—xii; text, 
1-68; notes, 71-81; exercises, 85-95, vocabulary, i-xlv. 

Mann, Thomas, Mario und der Zauberer. Edited by Waldo C. Peebles. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. vii—viii; introduction, iv-xv; text 
(with footnotes), 1-100; vocabulary, 101-144. 

Mattheus, Peter, Robby kimpft um sein Freiheit. Edited by Lilian L. Stroebe and Ruth J. 
Hofrichter. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 96 
cents. To the Teacher, pp. v—viii; text, 1-92; questions and exercises, 95-149; vocabulary, 
i-lxiv. 

Sethur, Frederick S. (ed.), Deutsches Lesebuch. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Preface, pp.v—vi; text (with footnotes), 3-187; vocabulary, 
191-226. 

Slezak, Leo, Meine simtlichen Werke. Edited by Roy Temple House and Johannes Malthaner. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 96 cents. Preface, 
iii-iv; text, 1-100, questions and exercises, 103-138, vocabulary, i-Ixxiv. 

Stroebe, Lilian L., Reader Comprehension Tests in German. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1937. Paper. 58 pp. Price, 32 cents. 


ITALIAN TEXTBOOK 


Cioffari, Vincenzo, [talian Review Grammar and Composition. With Everyday Idiom Drill 
and Conversational Practice. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illus- 


trated. Price, $1.36. Introduction (by Mario E. Cosenza), p. xi, Lessons I-XXVII, 
pp. 3-157, appendix, 158-160, vocabularies, 161-199, index, 201-202. 


SPANISH TEXTBOOKS 


Baker, Florence M., Las cuevas de Arté. Written with a Limited Vocabulary for Rapid Read- 
ing. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. Flexible cloth. Price, 40 cents. To the 
Student, pp. iii-iv, To the Teacher, iv; text (with word-lists and notes), 1-60; exercises, 
61-68; vocabulary, 69-84. 

Baroja, Pio, Paradox, rey. Edited by Claude E. Anibal. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1937. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, $1.80. Preface, pp. vii-ix; introduction, xiii—xlvii; 
works, xlviii-li; bibliography, lii-lvii, text, 3-145; notes, 149-202; vocabulary, 203-278. 

Boggs, R. S., Oudline History of Spanish Literature. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1937. Paper. Map. 152 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Castillo, Carlos, and Sparkman, Colley F., La buenaventura y otros cuentos. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1937. Flexible cloth. Price, 28 cents. To the Teacher, pp. iii-iv; 
To the Student, iv-v; text (with footnotes), 1-36; exercises, 37-42; idioms used in the 
text, 43; vocabulary, 45-56. 

Castillo, Carlos, and Sparkman, Colley F., Sigamos leyendo. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1936. Flexible cloth. Price, 28 cents. To the Teacher, pp. iii-iv; To the Student, 
iv; text (with footnotes), 1-41; exercises, 41-47; idioms, 48; vocabulary, 49-58. 

Grismer, Raymond L., and Arjona, Doris K., Second Spanish Grammar and Composition. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Preface, pp. 
ix-x; Lessons I-X XIV, 1-210; appendix, 211-227; vocabularies, 228-292; index 293-297. 

Kasten, Lloyd A., and Neale-Silva, Eduardo (eds.), Lecturas modernas. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. vii-ix; text (with notes, 
vocabulary-lists, and cuestionarios), 1-130; grammatical summary, 131-138; exercises, 
139-155; vocabulary, 156-216. 
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Scanlon, Cora C., and Scanlon, Charles L., Spanish Conversation and Composition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Preface and Suggestions for Teachers, 
pp. xi-xiv, Lessons I-X XX, 1-130; notes, 131-168; word-lists, 169-181; verbs, 182-197; 
vocabularies, 198-233; index, 235-236. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Coyle, David Cushman, Age Without Fear. Washington, D. C.: National Home Library 
Foundation, 1937. Cloth. 123 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

De Salvio, Alfonso, Dante and Heresy. Boston: Dumas Bookshop, 1936. Cloth. 126 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

Institut de Coopération Intellectuelle, Holiday Courses in Europe, 1937. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937. Paper, 64 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Jones, Lloyd L., Our Business Life. New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1936. Cloth. 
Illustrated. vii, 660 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Kilgour, Raymond Lincoln, The Decline of Chivalry, as Shown in the French Literature of 
the Late Middle Ages. Combridge: Harvard University Press (Harvard Studies in Ro- 
mance Languages, 12), 1937. Cloth. xxiii, 431 pp. Price, $4.00. 

LaGrone, Gregory G., The Imitations of ‘“Don Quixote’ in the Spanish Drama. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennslyvania (Series in Romanic Languages and Literatures), 1937. Paper. 
vii, 145 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Lasher-Schlitt, Dorothy, Grillparzer’s Attitude toward the Jews. New York: Published by the 
Author (Brooklyn College), 1936. Paper. xii, 128 pp. xi, 160 pp. Price, $2.25. 

Miller, Charles R. D., Alfieri: A Biography. Williamsport, Pa.: The Bayard Press, 1936. 
Paper. 261 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Potter, Stephen, The Muse in Chains: A Study in Education. London: Jonathan Cape, 1937. 
Cloth. 287 pp. Price, 7s. 6d., net. 

Roche, Alphonse V., Les Idées traditionalistes en France, de Rivarol d Charles Maurras. Urbana, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1937. Cloth. 235 pp. Price, $3.00 (in paper covers, 
$2.50). 

Staubach, Charles N., How to Study Languages. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. 
Paper. 24 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

Spiecker, Frank, Luise Hensel als Dichterin. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University 
(Studies in the Humanities), 1936. Paper. Illustrated. 207 pp. 

Tilley, Arthur, Madame de Sévigné: Some Aspects of her Life and Character. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press (New York: The Macmillan Company), 1936. Cloth. xi, 160 pp. Price, 
$2.25. 

The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy. Washington, D. C.: Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Association, 1937. Boards. 129 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

Turabian, Kate L., A Manual for Writers of Dissertations. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Bookstore, 1937. Paper. 61 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

University of Chicago Press, A Manual of Style. Tenth Revised Edition. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Cloth. vi, 394 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Varona, Enrique José, Estudios y conferencias. (Obras, tomo II.) Habana, Cuba: Secretaria 
de Educacié6n, 1936. Paper. 443 pp. 

Winters, Yvor, Primitivism and Decadence: A Study of American Experimental Poetry. New 
York: Arrow Editions, 1937. Cloth. xiii, 146 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Wyld, Henry Cecil, A History of Modern Colloquial English. (Third edition, completely re- 
vised and enlarged.) New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1937. Cloth. xviii, 433 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 

Zwirner, Eberhard, and Zwirner, Kurt, Textliste neuhochdeutsche Vorlesesprache schlesischer 

Farbung. Berlin: Metten Verlagsanstalt, 1936. Paper. 100 pp. Price, R.M. 8. —. 
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Just Published .. . 


René Fauchois: 


PRENEZ GARDE A LA PEINTURE 


Edited by C. S. Parker, University of New Hampshire 


The contemporary French play upon which Sidney Howard based his American 
success, The Late Christopher Bean. The composition of the plot, naturalness 
of the characters and of their speech, background of life in Provence, good- 
humored satire and subtle irony make this play excellent entertainment and an 
admirable piece of dramatic literature. 


¢ @ 


Professor Parker’s introduction gives a concise biography of the author, a dis- 
cussion of his work, and an interesting analysis and comparison of the play as 
it appeared on the stage and screen in both French and English. Notes and 
complete vocabulary. List Price: $1.20 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 257 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


New Approach to French 


by JACKSON AND SCHWARTZ 


“It accomplishes well what it sets out to do: to give a simple, clear presentation 
of elementary French grammar and reading, and to provide for mastery on the 
part of the pupil.” —The Modern Language Journal 


“The many illustrations are done in a pleasing, modern style. The pedagogical 
method of the book is excellent.” —The Clearing House 


For further information write 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue 221 East 20 Street 88 Tremont Street 
New York Chicago Boston 


Please mention Tue MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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CORDON 


TEXTBOOKS 


French 


A COURSE IN STYLISTICS, by André Morize, Harvard University; Director of the 
Middlebury French Summer School. (Ready Spring 1938.) The outgrowth of 
fourteen years of teaching at Harvard and Middlebury, this book in advanced 
composition, through its earlier and incomplete redactions, is now nationally 


known. 


VARIETES: XXV CONTES FACILES, by André Céliéres, Adelphi College and New 
York University and Helen Céliéres, Lincoln School. With 25 illustrations by 
André Céliéres. From the uproarious, whimsical, cocasse to the dramatic, his- 
toric, descriptive—such is the range of these stories and causeries written by 
teachers who combine learning with extraordinary humor and delightful 
literary style. Ready May 15. 


FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS, by Arthur H. Beattie, University of Idaho. 
Illustrations by Georges Schreiber. A graded reader which students can actually 
read in their first weeks of French. Vivid contemporary subject-matter inherently 
interesting to students of today. Ready May 15. 


LEARNING CONTEMPORARY FRENCH, by Joseph C. Palamountain, former!) 
Professor of French, Boston University, and Betty S. Palamountain. I/]ustrations 
by Prof. S. B. Zisman. A composition book based on the living language of 
living French writers; with notes explicatives, études de mots, thémes, question- 
naires, and a review grammatical appendix. Ready May 15. 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, by Charles A. Knudson, 
University of Michigan, and Louis Chapard, The Middlebury French Summer 
School. Tried and tested in lithoprint redactions for several years, this manual 
is equally adaptable for elementary and advanced students. Ready August. 


Write for brochure and checklist of “Paris 
Books at Paris Prices” —a new service offered by 


THE CORDON COMPANY, INC. 
225 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please mention Tue Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 


CORDON 


TEXTBOOKS 


french 


LA FRANCE D’HIER ET D’AUJOURD’HUI: A Series of Cultural Readers, by 
Pierre E. Brodin, Lycée Francais de New-York, Louis Chapard, and Jean 
Boorsch, Yale University. The first titles of these 64-page elementary readers are: 
“Les Partis politiques en France,’’ ‘Le Théatre et le Cinéma,” ‘‘Voltaire,”’ 
“L’'Humour frangais,” “La Mode et les grands établissements de couture,” ‘‘La 


Révolution frangaise.’’ Ready November. Flush stiff covers in two colors. Price 
45 cents each. 


German 


GERMANY PAST AND PRESENT: A Series of Cultural Readers, by Wilhelm R. 
Gaede, Brooklyn College and the Middebury German Summer School, Wilhelm 

Hubben, George School, and Karl Reuning, Swarthmore College. The first titles 

of these 64-page elementary readers, methodically organized and fascinatingly 

written, are: “Goethe,” “Die deutsche Jugendbewegung,” “Reise und Verkehr in 
Deutschland” (Ready May 15). ‘‘Dressig leichte Lieder,” “Die olympischen 

Spiele in Berlin,’ “Humor in der klassischen Literatur’ will be ready August 15. 

Flush stiff covers in two colors. Price 45 cents each. 


LEARNING CONTEMPORARY GERMAN, by Wilhelm R. Gaede, Wilhelm Hub- 
ben, and Karl Reuning.—Introducing the student within a relatively short time 

to the principle of using German in reading, writing, and speaking. From 

Lesson II on, he begins to read German prose and poetry. Ready August. 


ES WAR EINMAL, by Ruth Buka, Elmira College. An elementary reader in a most 
delightful style in which characters from the fairy stories come to life again in a 
modern world and among modern situations. Ready November. 


Full Descriptive Catalogs of Cordon French Texts and 
Cordon German Texts may be obtained on request 


THE CORDON COMPANY, INC. 
225 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Please mention Tue MopeRN LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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The Six-Weeks 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF FRENCH 


tor secondary school students and college undergraduates who wish to make up credits or 
pass college reading examinations 
at 


Northampton School for Girls 


pom ag to be recommended to the girl who wishes to advance a class in secondary school 


or who has been accepted at college, 


t does not speak French easily. Music may be elected. 


Recreational and athletic program carried on in French. Congenial associates. 
For a catalogue address the Principals 


h B. Whitaker 


D M. Sara’ 
seats School for ‘Girls, Northampton, Mass. 


International Education 


Review 


INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR 
ERZIEHUNG 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE 
PEDAGOGIE 


The Review embraces the whole educational 
and cultural field. It is chiefly concerned with 
those mo ts and tendencies in the spheres 
of educational science and cultural life, in 
which the problems of the post-war period 
find expression. In giving a critical presen- 
tation of modern problems, the Review pur- 
sues the aim of contributing to intellectual 
and spiritual understanding among the nations. 


Appearing every 2 months 
Subscription, RM. 12.— 


Ask for one free copy 


Subscriptions at every book shop or directly 
from the publishers: 


Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 
Berlin SW 68 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
AND READINGS 
by 
Louis J. Fisu, M.B.A., 
Director of Commercial Education 
Public Schools of Boston 
and 
B. Snow, A.B. 
Officier de 1’Instruction Publique 
Assistant Superintendent Emeritus 
Public Schools of Boston 


This supplementary text enlarges that 
part of the Peaneh vocabulary that is 
— to business transactions, and 
velops the ability to conduct business 
correspondence in French. Special em- 
hasis on business letter writing. Trans- 
ations of the letters on the reverse side 
of the page. Extensive commercial read- 
ings are a feature. A book that com- 
bines vocational value with literary 
merit. Civil Service Exam- 
nations, lish-French, and French- 
English voca and many other 
attractive features ....List Price, $1.20 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 


Our Field—United States 


GOOD TEACHERS IN for 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


410 U S. NATL BANK BLOG 


WILLIAM RUFF ER OENVER. COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Pro- 


motion, with Laws of Certification of Western 


etc., etc., etc.,” ar to members, 50c. to 


tates 
non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and tetenmation: 
Established 1906 
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Check these Headliners 


Mercier 
COLLEGE FRENCH 


An all-purpose text. Its 636 pages offer ample grammar and reading matter 
for a two-year sequence, while selections are easily made for shorter courses. 
($2.00) 


“Modern . . . interesting . . . a very remarkable work.”—James F. Mason 


Wiley and Grubbs: MINIMUM FRENCH 


Sixteen lessons present grammar essentials and 
connected readings. ($1.30) 


Barton and Sirich 


NEW FRENCH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION 


Probably 500 colleges have used Barton and Sirich for second year grammar 
review and composition. Sets a high standard of accuracy, clarity, and common 
sense. ($1.50) 


Galland: TEN FAVORITE FRENCH 
STORIES 


Here are the old stand-bys in attractive dress 
and at a low price. ($1.10) 


Bradley and Michell 
FRENCH LITERATURE BEFORE 1800 
FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE 19th CENTURY 


Excellent literary judgment and careful scholarship mark these two anthologies 
for survey or period courses. ($3.00 and $2.75) 


Mornet: A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


“A living picture of French thought.” ($1.50) 


If you are interested in considering these 
or other texts for class use, write to 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. New York 


Please mention Tue Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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*Visit the Paris International Exhibition 
*Take a Summer Course at a French University 


Tuis is an ideal summer for a trip 
to France. Exchange is favorable 
(40% more for your dollar) and 
American visitors benefit by a 
50% reduction on all railroad tick- 
ets purchased between April 15 
and November 15, 1037. 

See the magnificent Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Paris... a 
dazzling display by all the civi- 
lized nations of the world ...a 
really educational summary of 
progress in every field of human 
endeavor with particular 
emphasis on the technical arts. 

Before or after your visit to Paris, 


take a summer course at a French 


University. These schools are 
established high in the Pyrenees 
or in the foothills of the Alps, or 
along the silver beaches of the 
French coastline . . . in cool, in- 
viting summer resorts. Certificates 
are granted upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of courses. 

For any information relating to 
the curricula and requirements of 
French educational institutions, 
write our Educational Depart- 
ment, Maison Francaise, Rocke- 


feller Center, New York City. 


Trench Line 


610 FIFTH AVE, (ROCKEFELLER CENTER), NEW YORK 
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OUTSTANDING FRENCH TEXTS 


Manuel de la Littérature Francaise 


By Pxitip H. CHURCHMAN, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, 
Clark University ; J. P. Lz Cog, Licence es Lettres, Licence en Philosophie, 
Head of the Romance Language Department, Drake University; and 
CHARLES E. YOUNG, Ph.D., Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Extension Division, Milwaukee. 
A conveniently arranged handbook which presents in French all the more 
important facts relative to the history of French literature. Designed for either 
intensive study or rapid review. 


Cahuet’s Le Missel d’Amour 


Edited by ALEXANDER G. Fire, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French 
Literature, University of California at Los Angeles. 


A well-edited edition of the most widely read novel by the brilliant and 
versatile literary editor of /'I/lustration. It is an interest-gripping story of 
romance and mystery with a rich historical background. 


Bernardine de Saint-Pierre’s 
Paul et Virginie 
Edited by ALBERT WILDER THOMPSON, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Foreign Languages, State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
This is the first edition of this charming love story which is edited for student 
use that gives the complete text of the novel and is equipped with introduction, 
notes, vocabulary, and illustrations. 


Modern Foreign Languages and 
Their Teaching 


REVISED EDITION 


By Robert D. Cote, Ph.D., Late Professor of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. Revised by JAMES BURTON THARP, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of the Teaching of Foreign Languages, Ohio State 
University. 
This thorough revision of Dr. Cole’s well-known text brings the book down 
to date in every respect. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 
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NEW SPRING PUBLICATIONS 
GERMAN e FRENCH e ITALIAN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COLLEGE GERMAN 


By M. C. Cowven, Dartmouth College, and 
A. VAN EERDEN, Princeton University 


A compact, thorough treatment in twenty-two lessons that 
can be covered in one semester. Designed to facilitate early 


reading. 


Kastner's PUNKTCHEN UND ANTON 


Edited by F. Betz, Erasmus Hall High School, 
New York City 


A swiftly moving, highly amusing story of two German 
children told in the well-known Kastner manner. Provided 
with a marginal vocabulary of difficult words and idioms. 


Marc Ceppi's L'AVENTURE DE TED BOPP 


An easy French reader for rapid reading in high schools or 
colleges. The story is told in the same humorous, fluent 
style as the author’s Le Casque invisible. 


Mare Ceppi's TWELVE FRENCH PLAYS 


These little playlets, with their impish humor, will liven up 
the recitation as well as provide needed oral practice. For 
early reading in high schools or colleges. 


ITALIAN REVIEW GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
By Vincenzo Ciorrari, New Rochelle Senior High School 


A topical review in two parts, with drill in composition, 
idioms, conversation, and verbs. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
Please mention Tut Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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YOUNG French Grammar: An Aid to Reading 


Answering the popular demand for quick introduction to reading. Grammar 
reduced to the indispensable facts, presented from the standpoint of recognition 
rather than appreciation. New-type exercises. Especially good for college classes. 


CHILES AND WIEHR First Book in German 


An up-to-the-minute grammar adaptable to the oral or reading method. Con- 
trolled vocabulary, direct-method exercises, and a full treatment of pronunciation. 
Graded material on German geography, customs, civilization, etc. 


CHILES German Composition and Conversation 


For second and third years in high school or second year in college. A review 
of forms and syntax by topics with drill; conversation and composition exercises 
based on German models; a reference grammar. 


HOUSE AND MAPES The Essentials of 


Spanish Grammar 


The “minimum” essentials selected after much research. Also a reference 
grammar. Perfectly adapted to the “reading method.” 


PARKER AND FERNANDEZ Un Ano Memorable 


A grammar and composition text giving a most realistic picture of contemporary 
Spanish life and the Spanish language. An unusual book to stimulate student 
interest. 


MARCIAL DORADO  Primeras Lecciones 
and Segundas Lecciones de Espanol 


Excellent for teaching beginners by the oral method. Giving a charming picture 
of life in Spain. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Please mention THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL when writing to advertisers 
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Monatshefte fiir 


deutschen Unterricht 


Formerly Monatshefte fir deutsche 
Sprache und Padagogik 


A Journal Devoted to the Teaching 
of German in the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 


It is published at the University of 
Wisconsin and under the auspices of its 
Department of German. Its endeavors 
are to serve the cause of German in- 
struction in every way possible, by giv- 
ing the teachers of German the most 
varied material to be used either in the 
class room or in his study. 


Its field embraces Instruction, In- 
spiration, Practical Hints, and I nfor- 
mation, in short everything that bears 
on the Professional Life of the German 
Teacher. 


Subscription price per year (eight 
copies), $2 


Address 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


You are cordially invited 
to join the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


and to subscribe to 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Published by the Association 
in January, March, May and November 


The dues for membership are $2.50 a 
year; this includes the GERMAN Quar- 
TERLY. 

The subscription price for the Grr- 
MAN QuaRrTERLY alone is $2.00 a year, 
single copies 50c; sample copies on re- 
quest. 

Please address all business communi- 
cations to 


GONTHER KEIL 
Business Manager, 

Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE GERMANIC REVIEW 


A. J. Barnouw R. H. Fife F. W. J. Heuser 


O. P. Schinnerer 
VOLUME XII JANUARY, 1937 NUMBER 1 


A. E. Zucker: A Reconstruction of the Staging of the Redentin Easter 
Play @ Lotte Etscheit: An Unpublished Letter from Ludwig Tieck to 
Philalethes @ E. P. Appelt, Ostpreussen im Werk Agnes Miegels @ B. 
Immerwahr: German Lyric Theory since 1890 @ William Hammer, The 
German Tolstoy Translations @ Book Reviews by Lydia Roesch, Carl F. 
Schreiber, W. A. Braun, John Whyte, Otto Springer, Carl F. Bayer- 
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